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UNLOCKING ALASKA 


N SPITE of the fact that Alaska 
has belonged to the United States 
since 1867, and in the face of the 
great advertisement which this im- 

mense territory got in a few years fol- 
lowing its gold exploitation some eigh- 
teen years ago, when treasure-seekers 
from every part of the United States 
visited it, the ordinary citizen is sur- 
prisingly deficient in knowledge of the 
country and its wonderful resources. 

To some it is a land of glaciers and 
ice; others picture it as a vast area of 
tundra and mosquitoes; others, more 
recently since the devastation of Kadiak 
Island, think it is blanketed with vol- 
canic ash. Still others, having read 
glowing accounts of the agricultural ex- 
periment station, have changed their 
point of view to allow for large possi- 
Lilities of fruits, grains, and vegetables. 
Jack London has long since persuaded 
many that all is snow and ice, glacier 
and freezing streams, dog teams and 
abyssmal brutes of men, supernatural in 
height, breadth, strength, and tough- 
ness. 

In short, the individual conception of 
Alaska varies in direct ratio to what 
one has read. Yet only a few who visit 
it can have an adequate conception of 
all it means. The revenue cutter offi- 
cers who guess their way about from 
fog to fog in bleak Bering Sea know 
one side of it, which they have cele- 
brated in a Bering Sea Hymn. This 
hymn has some sixty-nine odd verses— 
some more odd than others—to say 
nothing of the chorus religiously re- 
peated at the end of each. The song is 
not complimentary, and the final verse 
goes as follows, with variations: 


“And when they sound my last farewell 

They'll say I’ve had my share of— 

Well,— 
My welcome sure in heaven will be 

For I have sailed the Bering Sea!” 

Scientists of the Geological Survey 
perhaps know it best of all, because they 
have explored it from one end to the 
other, for everything from gold, copper, 
and coal to fossil mammoths and mas- 
todons. 

As a matter of fact, an individual has 
less chance of knowing much about 
Alaska than about the United States. 
In the first place, the transportation 
facilities are decidedly primitive. In 
the second place, Alaska is so large! 
Few realize that it is about as far from 
southeastern Alaska to the end of the 
Aleutian chain as it is from Jackson- 
ville, Florida, to Los Angeles ; and from 
north to south is farther than from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
range of temperature is equally great— 
greater indeed than that from Florida 
to Maine! 

And now that Congress has fur- 
nished the key, by authorizing the build- 
ing of a Government railroad at a cost 
of $35,000,000, Alaska is to be un- 
locked and her immensely valuable 
natural resources are to be open for the 
uses of civilization. 

While it will take all of this year and 
probably longer to complete surveys and 
select the route for the railroad, and 
fully four or five more years to finish 
the road, the manner in which the great 
country’s resources are to be best man- 
aged and controlled for the benefit of 
all the people is already inspiring pro- 
posals for legislation. 
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*WoopinGc Up’ THE ENGINE ON 
OF ORIGINAL FOREST, 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin Kk. 


Lane, in a report on Alaskan conditions 
recently sent to Senator Key Pittman 
and Congressman William C. Houston, 
chairmen of the Senate and House 
committees on Territories, respectively, 
urges the creation of a Development 
Board to have complete control of the 
natural resources of Alaska, and makes 
: severe arraignment of the present red 
tape methods in the administration of 
Government affairs in that territory. 
Bills for the creation of boards or com- 
missions to administer the Government 
of Alaska, have been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Chamberlain of Ore- 
gon, and in the House by Delegate 
Wickersham, of Alaska. These bills 
differ only in detail, and the general 
purpose and scope of both is in accord 
with the recommendations of Secretary 
Lane. 

The Development Board plan urged 
by the Secretary provides for a board 
of three members, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
which is to have headquarters in Alaska, 
and is to be charged with the general 
conduct of all governmental affairs 


there connected with the natural re- 


sources and development of the coun- 
try. 
“It is proposed and urged,” says Mr. 


THE TANANA VALLEY 


REMNANT 


RAILROAD NEAR FAIRBANKS. 
FIRE-KILLED. 


MostTLy 
Lane, “that the board should take over 
such authority now exercised by vari- 
ous departments and bureaus as may 
be necessary to give it supervision over 
practically the entire public domain and 
all the natural resources of Alaska, and 
control of such activities as are closely 
related and essential to the development 
of the physical resources of the coun- 
try. The board would do the work now 
done in Alaska by the General Land 
Office, the Forest Service, the Road 
Commission, the Bureau of Mines, the 
Bureau of Education, and the Secretary 
of the Interior. It should take over a 
part of the work and authority of the 
Bureau of Fisheries. * * * Beginning 
at the shore line, the development board 
should have complete control of all gov- 
ernmental activities and interests con- 
nected with the development of indus- 
tries and transportation and the settling 
of the country. 

“This should include the control of 
water powers, building and mainte- 
nance of roads and trails, and operation 
and rates of the railroads and telegraph 
lines. It should include protection and 
control of game, fur-bearing animals, 
public lands, mineral deposits, coal, oil, 
gas, hot springs, timber lands and tim- 
ber.” Secretary Lane also urges that 
this board should take over the super- 
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A REINDEER HARNESSED. 


j THE MOST USEI YOMESTIC 


PROVIDING THE 
vision of educational work among the 
Indians and natives, the reindeer indus- 
try, control of the surveyor-general’s 
office, and the supervision, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agricul- 
@ ture, of agricultural experiments and 
demonstration work in the territory. 





ANIMAL IN ALASKA, CAPABLE OF PULLING A GOOD SIZED LOAD AND A 
MEAT SUPPLY OF 


THE GREAT COUNTRY. 


FOREST SERVICE EFFICIEN1 


While many are in favor of this plan 


of Secretary Lane’s, there is also a 
great deal of opposition to it. For in- 


stance, it is generally recognized that 
the administration of the forested lands 


in Alaska under its control, by the For- 
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est Service, has been particularly effi- 
cient and satisfactory. There have been 
none of the long delays in rendering de- 
cisions on matters in dispute that have 
caused criticism of other departments. 
Practically all questions relative to the 
forests have been settled on the ground 
by the officials in charge, and when it 
has been necessary to refer to headquar- 
ters in Washington, replies have been 
received in about the same time they 
could be sent to national forests in Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

Hence many people do not believe 
that it would be possible for such a De- 
velopment Board as Secretary Lane 
proposes, to manage the forests of 
Alaska in as able and as efficient a man- 
ner as they are being handled at the 
present time by the well-trained men of 
the Forest Service. Certain coopera- 


tion between the Forest Service, still in 
control of the administration of these 
Alaskan forests, and such a Develop- 
ment Board, if one is created, would 
undoubtedly be valuable and altogether 
satisfactory, but there is likely to be 
decided opposition in the Senate and 





House by the friends of forestry to 
any bills eliminating the Forest Serv- 
ice from administrative control of the 
forests of Alaska. 

TIED BY RED TAP! 

It is pointed out in Secretary Lane’s 
report that at present each of at 
least a score of government bureaus 
in Washington, divided among the vari- 
ous departments, have something to 
do with the government of Alaska, and 
that there is a vast amount of red tape 
and circumlocution in the administra- 
tion of public affairs under this system. 
Instances are given in the report of de- 
lays of several years in the handling of 
uncomplicated land and other matters 
which should have been promptly dis- 
posed of. 

“Practically all the lands and natural 
resources of Alaska,” says the Secre- 
tary, “are still the property of the 
United States. Until now, we have 
only protected these riches against 
monopoly and waste, and the most cum- 
bersome departmental machinery has 
sufficed. Heretofore we have done lit- 
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HERD OF 


IT IS PREDICTED THAT THESE ANIMALS WILL BE 


tle more in Alaska than keep a few po- 
licemen stationed at closed doors, to 
prevent breaking and entering. Now 
that we are to open the doors, we need 
more than a police force. Mineral and 
other resources must be opened to use; 
the lands must be opened to settlement. 
There must be such administration of 
the laws as will give prompt and ready 
assistance, unhampered by red tape and 
unnecessary delays, to honest settlers, 
while protecting fully the rights of the 
nation against monopoly, fraud and 
waste. 

“We are to encourage the building of 
industries and commerce, and the mak- 
ing of homes and farms, in the new 
territory. To do this, we must plan and 
build systems of roads and trails, to 
connect the railroads, the seaports, 
towns and farms. We must plan the 
location of towns and provide facilities 
for settlement. Fuel and power must 
be made available for domestic and in- 
dustrial uses. Revenues must be pro- 
vided without discouragement to settle- 
ment and industry, and there should be 
no bar to efforts for simplifying and 
bettering taxation methods. 

“There must be new and simple ma- 
chinery for the successful working out 
of this program. The new 
policy is not to invite a few men to ex- 





REINDEER. 


THE SOURCE OF MUCH OF THE WEALTH OF ALASKA 


ploit the cream of Alaska’s riches, but 
to develop all the resources and possi- 
bilities of the territory harmoniously, 
for the best interests of both the people 
who go to Alaska, and the people of the 
United States who own this great public 
domain. 

“Alaska’s problems are largely pe- 
culiar to Alaska. Our present system 
of government there is heterologous. 


Instead of one government in Alaska 
we have a number, interlocked, over- 


lapped, cumbersome and confusing. 
“There is a government of the for- 
ests, a government of the fisheries, one 
of the reindeer and natives, another of 
the cables and telegraphs. ‘There is a 
government for certain public lands and 
forests, another for other lands and for- 
ests. Each of these governments is in- 
tent upon its own particular business, 
jealous of its own success and preroga- 
tive, and all are more or less unrelated 
and independent in their operation. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that efficient 
administration is best secured by cen- 
tralizing responsibility and authority in 
the hands of a few men, who can be 
held to strict accountability for the re- 
sults of their actions. The proposed 
Development Board for Alaska follows 
this modern and well-tested plan for 
securing efficient administration.” 
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SOME INSTANCES GIVEN 

Secretary Lane points out some of 
the red tape caused by the present di- 
vision and multiplication of authority 
in Alaska. 

In many instances it is apparent that 
the management of the forests by the 
Forest Service is noticeably free from 
red tape and is productive of the best 
possible results under the existing laws 
and conditions. 





EsguimMo MOTHER AND BABE. 


Secretary Lane says: “There is one 
procedure for making homestead, min- 
eral and other land entries within the 
National Forests; another procedure 
for making such entries in lands out- 
side the forests reserves. Water power 
and power sites within the forest re- 
serves are leased and operated under 
permits from the Forest Service; there 
is question as to whether authority ex- 
ists for disposal or leasing of water 
powers elsewhere in Alaska. 

“A citizen who wanted to lease an 
island for fox farming, carried on a 
correspondence with three different de- 
partments, for several months, in an ef- 
fort to learn which had jurisdiction and 
authority to make the lease. It was 
finally decided that none of them pos- 
sessed this authority. Certain islands 
along the south coast of Alaska may be 
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leased by the Department of Commerce ; 
adjoining unreserved islands may not 
be leased, but may be acquired under 
the general land laws, from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Still other isl- 
ands are reserved for special purposes, 
under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Vast areas in the forest reserves are 
entirely untimbered, but are held under 
the regulations of the Forest Service, 





THE Proup FATHER. 
IS MADE OF REINDEER SKIN WHICH 
HAIR IS WARM AND COMFORTABLE, 


HIS CLOTHING 

WITH ITS LONG 
while timbered lands in other sections 
are unprotected. 

“Mineral claims within the forest re- 
serves must be investigated and ap- 
proved by the Forest Service before the 
General Land Office may grant patents. 
Homesteads within the forest reserves 
are surveyed by the Forest Service with- 
out cost to the entryman. Homestead- 
ers on unsurveyed land outside the for- 
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AN ALASKAN SCHOOL HOUSE. 


THIS IS THE UNITED STATES 


POLE THAN ANY SCHOOL 


est reserves must pay for their own 
surveys. 

“Timber in the National forests is 
sold at auction, under rules and regu- 
lations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Timber on other public lands is 
sold under different rules and regula- 
tions, made by the Interior Department. 

“Roads and trails within the forest 
reserves are built by the Forest Serv- 
ice. Roads and trails outside these re- 
serves are built by a commission of 
army Officers. 

“The general laws forbid the exporta- 
tion of timber cut off public lands in 
Alaska, but permit exportation of pulp 


BLIC SCHOOL AT POINT BARRON, ALASKA. IT IS NEARER THE NORTH 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD, 


made from such timber. ‘There is no 
prohibition against exportation of tim- 
ber cut in the forest reserves. 


THE GAME RESERVES 


“Many islands frequented by birds 
are set aside as game reserves, and are 
under the protection of the Biological 
Survey, which sends a keeper in the 
summer to guard some of the islands. 
Game animals throughout Alaska are 
protected by wardens hired by and un- 
der the direction of the Governor of 
Alaska, who enforce regulations made 
by the Department of Agriculture, and 
are paid from an appropriation made to 
and disbursed by the Department of the 





AN INDIAN CEMETERY. 


THIS IS ON THE HIGH ROCKY POINT AT UNLATO ALONG THE YUKON RIVER. 
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SALMON DRYING. 


THIS FISHERY 


Interior. Fur-bearing animals are un- 
der the protection of wardens appointed 
by the Secretary of Commerce and work 
under regulations made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Game animals are 
deer, moose, caribou, mountain sheep, 
mountain goats, brown bears, sea lions 
and walruses. Fur-bearing animals 
comprise rabbits, squirrels, wolves, 
lynx, mink, otter, beaver, foxes and 
black bears. 
FISH PROTECTION 

“The Bureau of Fisheries employs 
one warden and five deputy wardens 
for the protection of fur-bearing ani- 
mals in the territory. Game wardens 
are appointed by the governor, and 
rangers and other officers of the Forest 
Service are authorized by the governor 
to also act as game wardens. The gov- 
ernor’s game wardens have also been 
appointed by the Bureau of Fisheries to 
protect fur-bearing animals, but at 
present only one person is serving in 
this dual capacity. Forest rangers, 
however, are not charged with protec- 
tion of fur-bearing animals, and the 
wardens and deputies of the Bureau of 
Fisheries have no authority over the 
protection of game.” 

Secretary Lane refers to the incon- 


AND VILLAGE IS THAT OF HOUDEN ON THE SHORE OF THE YUKON RIVER AND FIFTY 
MILES ABOVE 


KAYUKUK. 


gruity of the laws which distinguish be- 
tween black and brown bears, although 
both may be born in the same litter, and 
to the protection of the giant brown 
bears on Kadiak Island, which are a 
menace to domestic animals and even 
human life. He also refers to the in- 
adequacy of the inspection of fisheries 
in the territory. He proposes that the 
salmon fisheries and hatcheries, and the 
seal industry on the Pribilof Islands, 
should continue to be under the con- 
trol of the Bureau of Fisheries, but 
that everything having to do with land 
and natural resources, beginning at the 
shore line, should be placed under the 
direction of the proposed Development 
Board. 

Mr. Lane points out that there are 
now only 862 miles of wagon roads, 
617 miles of sled roads, and 2,166 miles 
of trails in the whole of Alaska, for the 
construction and maintenance of which 
about $2,600,000 has been spent. He 
urges that roads and trails are as essen- 
tial to the opening of Alaska to settle- 
ment, as railroads, and that these roads 
for several years to come must be built 
by the government. 

The reindeer industry, now monopo- 
lized by the natives, Mr. Lane looks 
upon as the beginning of a great indus- 
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try which may have something to do 
with solving the meat supply problem of 
the United States. 


CABLE AND TELEGRAPH 


The Secretary discusses at consider- 
able length the cable and telegraph sys- 
tem in Alaska, now operated by the Sig- 
nal Corps of the War Department, and 
proposes that this should probably be 
managed by the Development board. 
This system comprises the ocean cable 
from Seattle to Sitka, which the Secre- 
tary says must soon be replaced with a 
new cable to cost about a million dol- 
lars, unless a way can be found for sub- 
stituting wireless service for this cable. 
The present military telegraph system 
includes, besides the cable, 1,064 miles 
of land lines and ten wireless stations. 
These latter do not include the seven 
wireless stations in Alaska maintained 
by the Navy Department. The Secre- 
tary quotes figures to show that it costs 
about $400,000 a year now to maintain 
and operate the cable and telegraph 
system, and that this service is about 
self-supporting, if the government busi- 
ness transacted is charged up at com- 
mercial rates. Referring to a demand 
in Alaska for lower telegraph rates, he 
says: “This demand should, of course, 
be considered seriously, as the experi- 
ence of the Post Office is to the effect 


that reduction in rates makes for larger 
business and bigger revenues.” 

It is pointed out in the report that 
under present conditions it is difficult to 





ON THE SCHOOL FARM. 


This field of oats was sowed as late as June 11, 
on the school farm at Klukwan, Alaska. ri- 
culture is taught in those parts of Alaska where 
climatic conditions permit. 





secure accurate information as to Alas- 
kan revenues and disbursements, be- 
cause they are handled by so many 
agencies. He advocates an Alaskan 
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torial government, is contained in the 
report, which shows that the receipts partment, $552,898.82 by the Post Of- 
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TYPICAL MINING OPERATION ON ENGINEER CREEK NEAR FAIRBANKS. SMALL BLACK SPRUCE IN THE 
FOREGROUND; PARTIALLY FirRE-KILLED BIRCH AND ASPEN ON SLOPE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


budget, in which all Alaska funds can were $802,613.65 and the expenditures 
be reported and accounted for on a_ $5 .929.980.37. The expenditures in- 


single page. A detailed statement of Gige g 314,051.49 for the Treasury De- 
Alaskan receipts and expenditures for 
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TypicAL FLUME AND SLUICE BOXES USED IN PLACER MINING FOR GOLD IN THE FAIRBANKS DISTRICT. 
Mucu LUMBER AND MANY POLES ARE REQUIRED FOR THESE PURPOSES. 








partment, $2,247,494.13 by the War De- 











WESTERN HEMLOCK FOREST NEAR KETCHIKAN, 
INCHES, AND IN HEIGHT 


fice Department, and $732,643.28 spent 
by the Department of Justice. 
“Although a statement of the receipts 
and expenditures,” says the Secretary, 
“show a large discrepancy on the debit 
side of the ledger, this is by no means 
discouraging. There are many items 
of governmental expenditure in the ter- 
ritory that are not fairly chargeable to 
Alaska. Probably one-half or more of 
the present and past expenditures come 
under this head. The deficiency remain- 
ing is one that may easily be overcome. 
Alaska can be made self-supporting 
within a very few years, as soon as con- 
ditions are created which will enable 
settlement and development, and pro- 
duce revenues. So far, the government 
has done little, aside from the care of 
the seal herd, to bring returns. It is un- 
reasonable to expect revenue from an 
undeveloped and unsettled country.” 


ALASKA’S FORESTS 


Having quoted Secretary Lane to 
some extent, it is now interesting to 
consider what the timber lands of 
Alaska, which are to be made available 
by the building of the government rail- 
road and two or three privately owned 
lines, offer to the prospective settler, or 
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to the lumberman looking for an invest- 
ment. 

In such a great area as that of Alaska 
it is natural there should be a consid- 
erable forest wealth, particularly since 
the Alaskan panhandle contains an ex- 
tension of those forests which have 
given to our northwest and to British 
Columbia the deserved reputation of 
having the densest timber stands ever 
known. In comparative areas, however, 
the forests are rather restricted. West 
of Cook’s Inlet and the eastern end of 
Kadiak Island there is no forest growth 
whatever, if one excepts a little group 
of spruce planted by priests of the Rus- 
sian Greek Church near Unalaska—a 
group that has not thrived and stands 
very lonesome and forlorn, all of 600 
miles away from its nearest relatives. 

The two principal forest regions are, 
first, the south and southeast coast ; and 
second, the broad valleys of the interior, 
where the only forests of any great 
density are pretty close to the rivers— 
the upper reaches of the Yukon and its 
branches, and the Kuskokwim. The 
coast forests, as already stated, are sim- 
ply northern extensions of those of Brit- 
ish Columbia. They do not go far in- 
land, being barred by glaciers and peaks 
above timber line. The inland forests 
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Corp Woop CutTTING IN WHITE BrirRCH FOREST NEAR FAIRBANKS. 








Ciump oF Uncut ASPEN IN 


THE BACKGROUND. 


are extensions of the interior Canadian 
forests, containing much the same spe- 
cies. In the Susitna and Copper river 
basins there is a sort of intermediate 
type between coast and interior, because 
these rivers have their rise well inland 
and break through the mountain bar- 
rier to the coast. The Yukon, of course, 


flowing through tundra for its last hun- 
dred miles or so, has no valley forests 
near its mouth. 

All in all, not much more than one- 
fourth of the total land area bears 
woodland or forest of any sort, and not 
more than one-twentieth has sizable 
saw timber, the rest of the wooded area 
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TO 8 INCHES IN DIAMETER AND UP TO 50 


FEET IN HEIGHT; SOME BALSAM POPLAR AND LARGE WILLOW. 


bearing small and scattered stuff, usable 
chiefly as fuel. 

Nearly all of the coast forests are in- 
cluded in the Chugach and Tongass Na- 
tional Forests. On these two forests 
the most common species is western 
hemlock, followed by Sitka spruce. 
Western red cedar and yellow cedar are 


not 
nearly as abundant as the hemlock and 


important and valuable though 


spruce. There are a number of other 
species, but they have no commercial 
value or significance at this time. All 


of this coast timber hugs the shore line, 
and since the mountain rises abruptly 
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FisH AND Woop CAMP ON THE TANANA RIVER NEAR TOLOVANA. 


ASPEN LEFT STANDING. 


from tide water, the timber belt is in 
many places quite narrow. 

The forests of the interior are not 
nearly so dense or so productive as those 
of the coast, and produce comparatively 
little saw timber. The principal spe- 
cies are white spruce, white birch, bal- 
sam poplar, or balm of Gilead, various 
other poplars, such as black cottonwood 
and aspen, and black spruce and tama- 
rack. In these interior stands the hard- 
woods are much more in evidence and 
relatively more important than in the 
coast forests where the broadleafs play 
a very small part. 

A very striking difference between 
the two regions is in their relative for- 
est fire damage. The damp coastal re- 
gion, with fogs and an annual rainfall 
in the neighborhood of one hundred 
inches, has little to fear from forest 
fires; the interior, on the other hand, 
has suffered severely and will continue 
to do so unless effective measures are 
taken to stop conflagrations which are 
all too common. 

Most of the timber cut in the interior 
is used for fuel, and the best of the lum- 
ber would not grade very high in the 
States. Wood here is the one source 
of light, heat, and power. Transporta- 
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tion, both by rail and river, depends 
upon it for steam. Fairbanks uses for 
firewood about 7 cords per person a 
year, and its population is in the neigh- 
borhood of 3,000. 

The foregoing facts present, in brief, 
a few broad generalizations about 
Alaska’s forest resources. As with all 
of the Alaskan natural wealth there are 
many problems connected with proper 
development. <A large part of the prob- 
lem is to retain the timber resources in 
the hands of those who will not wanton- 
ly misuse them. 

Not so very long ago it seemed that 
the timber on the Alaska forests could 
not readily be used. Without railroad 
facilities the coast forests were of little 
value to the interior regions, and they 
seemed entirely too far away from the 
market of the outside world, but the 
whole situation is changed now that a 
government-owned railroad is an as- 
sured fact and its possible courses are 
already mapped out. Also with the 
opening of the Panama Canal and con- 
sequent cheaper rates of transportation 
to the east coast, there is created a de- 
mand for Alaskan pulp to augment the 
decreasing supply from the spruce for- 
ests of our northeastern and Lake 
States. 
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CONSERVATIONISTS AROUSED. first attack in a campaign to secure for 
Coincident with these two great de- Private exploitation the great wealth of 
velopments there came a plan to abolish the coast timber, practically all of which 
the Chugach National Forest, and a bill is in the two National Forests. ‘The 
to bring about that result was favor- Chugach was aimed at first because it 
ably reported to the Senate in May. seemed the most vulnerable, and the 
Friends of conservation see in this the statement was made, in Congress and 
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Mixep WHITE BirRCH AND ASPEN ForEST ON SANDY SLOPE SOUTH OF EAGLE. 
INCHES IN DIAMETER, 20 TO 35 FEET IN HEIGHT. 


out, that it had no timber whatsoever, 
whereas it actually contains at least 
eight billion board feet of choice hem- 
lock and spruce. There was some color 
to the charge that areas in the Chugach 
were timberless, because there is a con- 
siderable portion above timber line. The 
Secretary of Agriculture long since de- 
cidel to have this non-timbered area 
eliminated from the Forest. It is said 
that the Department of the Interior 
would have these treeless tracts back in 
the public domain before this except 
that it did not wish to act on the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Agri- 
culture until after the route of the pro- 
posed Alaska railroad had been settled. 
It is understood that the eliminations of 
non-forested areas will be made soon. 

It is evident also that the conserva- 
tion forces of the country are now 
pretty well satisfied that the attack will 
fail, gaining their assurance from a sig- 
nificant vote in the Senate while the 
agricultural appropriation bill was un- 
der debate. An amendment to this bill 


was proposed, which would cut out the 
appropriation for the maintenance of 
the Chugach. For a time the debate 
seemed all one way, led by the same 
Senator who had introduced the special 





TIMBER 2 TO 6 
BUILDINGS AT Fort EGBERT, 
AND EAGLE MOUNTAIN IN THE BACKGROUND. 


bill to abolish the forest. Friends of 
conservation in the Senate came to the 
rescue, however, and the amendment 
was overwhelmingly defeated when it 
came to the test of a vote. On the 
basis of that vote, it now seems unlikely 
that the bill to abolish the Chugach has 
much chance to pass. 


USES FOR THE TIMBER 


The Government’s Alaskan railroad 
will in itself use much timber in con- 
struction work, and there will follow a 
permanent demand for lumber in build- 
ing up the country as its development 
follows railroad facilities. | Mining 
operators will require large quantities 
of material both for timbers and for 
fuel. As the interior of the country is 
developed and railroad connection is 
made with the coast, that section will 
look to tidewater for all of its wood 
except that needed for fuel, which can 
be supplied locally. 

At the present time there are now 
within or near these two National For- 
ests, the Tongass and the Chugach, 35 
sawmills of various capacities ranging 
from 4,000 to 40,000 board feet a day, 
and with a total annual capacity of 
something like 40 million feet. The cut 
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View Across YUKON VALLEY TO TOWN OF RAMPART AND HILLS BEYOND, FROM U. S. AGRICULTURAL 


EXPERIMENT STATION. 


TIMBER MostTLy CLEARED AND CUT. 


BLACK SPRUCE AT THE 


EpGE OF RIVER, WITH OCCASIONAL VETERAN WHITE SPRUCE. 


is used largely for local demands, with 
a good share going into boxes to carry 
the salmon pack. It is, however, not 
more than one-twentieth of what can be 
cut from the forests for an indefinite 
period, since they are largely over-ma- 
ture and will readily stand a yearly 
drain of 800 million feet. 

Within the past year the first full 
cargo of timber from the Alaskan For- 
ests went to the States, when the 
steamer Melville Dollar cleared for San 
Francisco with 1,200,000 feet aboard. 
She was loaded at the mill, and this il- 
lustrates a phase of Alaskan lumbering 
which is bound to have a potent effect 
on the development of the industry. 
Many of the trees can be actually felled 
into the fiord-like waters of the coast; 
few trees are any considerable distance 
away and the ground slopes rapidly 
down to the Mills on tidewater 
can have their logs rafted right up to 
the saw, and can load from their lum- 
ber piles to the decks of ocean-going 
vessels. 

When it comes to a question of pulp, 
for which much of the spruce is partic- 
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ularly suited, there is, moreover, the 
added advantage of the many streams 


which will furnish abundant and cheap 








power. It is true that they are com- 
paratively short and have little or no 
natural storage basins; but they are 
swift, and, because of the heavy and 
well-distributed rainfall, constant in 
their flow. 

The Tongass Forest, with its 70 bil- 
lion feet of timber, or about one-eighth 
of the total stand of all National Forest 
timber, is already more than self-sup- 
porting, and also more than takes care 
of the expense of the Chugach, which 
thus far has not been as fully developed 
as the more accessible Tongass. 

Any prediction as to the possibilities 
of the future are reasonably sure to 
fall short of what is likely to happen 
within a few decades. Five 
it was recognized that trunk lines of 
railroad would accelerate development 
and bring about permanent population 
and institutions. Now the railroad is 
assured under the best sort of owner- 
ship. 

Heretofore the idea has been to take 
out of Alaska what wealth might be had 
quickly and cheaply. That day has al- 
ready passed. Placer mining under the 
old methods is already over. The new 
way is with giant dredges working care- 
fully over the low-grade ground on long- 
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time operations. Agriculture is al- 
ready successful in the Tanana Valley, 
and in the long run there will be a per- 
manent farming population there, possi- 
bly within two decades. 

Everything points to the need of 
holding on to the Federal Forests, and 
to the further need of securing such 
forests in the interior, though the task 
of administration is difficult and ex- 
pensive because of the great fire danger. 
Now the development of Alaska is to be 
assured on right lines. The coal leas- 
ing bill now being considered will mean 
further development of the territory in 
the right way. 


THE WORLD'S 


HAT is, with good reason, 
claimed to be the oldest tree 
in the world may now be 
seen at Los Angeles, Cal., 
having recently been unearthed from 
the fossil beds at Rancho La Brea, Cali- 
fornia, together with bones of the sabre 
toothed tiger, the giant ground sloth, 
the dirus wolf, and other animals of the 
distant Tertiary period. How old the 
tree is scientists can but estimate, but 
there is little doubt that it is fully one 
hundred thousand years since it was 
buried and preserved in so wondrous a 
fashion that it is in existence today. 

The tree was found by men working 
in the pits under the direction of Prof. 
Frank S. Daggett, director of the Mu- 
seum of History, Science and Art, at 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles. Prof. 
Daggett in the California Outlook de- 
scribes the excavations and the discov- 
ery of the tree. He says: 

“As the different pits were opened 
and bones exposed to view, interest left 
the field asa whole and centered on these 
little spots. As unusual finds began to 
show up these pits began to be desig- 
nated by some descriptive name. For 
instance, Pit 3 soon became known as 
the ‘Tree Pit’ owing to the discovery of 
a fine specimen of tree in it. This find 
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Those who have the best interests of 
the territory at heart will wish to see 
the Government program go through, 
as to railroads, forests, coal, and other 
resources. It already begins to look 
as if in our newest land we will put into 
effect a wise system of public owner- 
ship or control, and that the nation has 
learned a lesson from the profligacy 
which marked the disposal of most of 
the resources of our great West. Who 
can say that Alaska’s development will 
not mark the wisest use the nation has 
yet made of the people’s resources. 


OLDEST TREE 


soon became well known and _ was 
watched by scores of local scientists 
with great interest. It was an educa- 
tion, or otherwise, to listen to the 
learned discussions carried on as the 
men slowly exposed the tree from day 
to day by the removal of the surround- 
ing asphalt packed bones. 

About three feet from the surface a 
strata of fossil bones was encountered. 
Owing to several gas vents water had 
been admitted to the mass and the bones 
were too soft to be saved. Beneath this 
layer, after passing through a couple of 
feet of clay, the men came upon a more 
or less worm-eaten stub. As the bones 
were removed from the bottom of the 
pit more of the tree was constantly ex- 
posed. One day a magnificent skull of 
a mastodon was taken out, followed by 
that of a camel. Sabre-toothed tigers 
and wolves came with such frequency 
as to cause no comment. Not so, how- 
ever, when a skull of a lion of the Afri- 
can type, of monstrous size, came to 
view. This was found crowded closely 
beneath a big fork of the tree. 

“Now we began to feel sure that this 
‘tree’ was no drifting log end up in a 
vent. Great caution was taken to save 
and note every detail which might have 
a bearing on its occurrence. Fragments 
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of bark were saved; masses of leaves 
and twigs matted in the asphalt were 
examined with microscopic eyes to see 
if they were mere drift, or the stomach 
contents of herbivorous animals. Bush- 
els of loose material were washed in 
gasoline through sieves for seeds, in- 
sects and the thousand and one minute 
forms otherwise lost. This work is 
usually delegated to one man, who for 
the time being does nothing else, for it 
is found that after working on a skull 
(the mastodon, for instance), that takes 
four men to lift, one was apt to over- 
look a specimen as small as the scapula, 
for instance, of a shrew, the size of a 
pin head, especially if hidden in a clod 
of la brea the size of one’s fist. 

“At fifteen feet a network of large 
roots was encountered intermingled 
with skulls and bones of bison, camel, 
tiger, wolf and sloth. Working around 
to the north, the roots were found firm- 
ly imbedded in a bank of oil-soaked 
clay, proving that the tree had grown 
where found. All sorts of conjectures 
have been made, some wise and some 
otherwise. Out of it all we may con- 
clude that the tree once grew on the 
bank of a small run or depression, the 
roots on one side firmly imbedded in 
the bank. On the other side they ex- 
tended into a soft, perhaps muddy basin. 
The ever shifting gas, under heavy 
pressure, in its effort to reach the sur- 
face, probably followed the root of the 
tree as the point of least resistance. 
Once at the surface the asphalt deposit 
commenced and the trap began its work, 
slowly, over hundreds of years of time, 
until the tree was completely covered as 
the surrounding country gradually 
filled. 

“One wonders why the tree did not 


decay and fall before these long years 
elapsed. We know that all its smaller 
branches and limbs did decay, as the 
worm-drilled ends attest, leaving only 
the ponderous trunk, 18 inches in diam- 
eter, and one main fork. There seems 
to be only one probable solution of the 
question. Certainly the tree must have 
been killed soon after the oil penetrated 
its root area, and it seems almost as 
certain that as the sap left the tree it 
was replaced by the penetrating asphalt- 
laden oil, the wonderful preservative of 
Rancho La Brea. That it did its work 
well is certain for the wood is sound 
enough to make into furniture today. 
An authenticated sample of the tree 
was sent to the Biological Survey at 
Washington for analysis, and micro- 
scopic slides were made of transverse 
and cross sections, showing that the 
tree was a cypress (Cupressus macnabi- 
ana). Many fragments of wood have 
been thrown out of the pits and visitors 
have carried pieces away. In some in- 
stances these have been sent out as 
fragments from the tree, with the result 
that the tree has already had three 
scientific names attached to it. The 
name Cupressus macnabiana, however, 
must stand for the present, as it is based 
on a true sample of the tree.” 

(The specimen of wood trom the 
tree was sent to H. W. Henshaw, chief 
of the Biological Survey at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to determine its identity. 
Dr. Albert Mann, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, made a few slides, and 
the tree was determined by Mr. C. D. 
Mell, of the Forest Service, to be a cy- 
press, technically, Cupressus Macnabi- 
ana, Murr., a species which is still pres- 
ent in California—Eprror. ) 


Pennsylvania’s Two Arbor Days. 


The State of Pennsylvania celebrates two arbor days each year—one for spring planting 
and one for the fall—in April and October, respectively. 














A CITY’S TREE WORK 


HAT a city or a town may 

do in caring for its shade 

trees, in fighting such de- 

structive pests as the brown 
tail moth and the gypsy moth and the 
elm leaf beetle in developing municipal 
forests in its parks and wood lots is 
indicated by the successful efforts of 
Fitchburg, Mass., where the work of 
the Board of Park Commissioners, in 
these efforts, has been particularly suc- 
cessful. The report of the work done 
by the commission during last year has 
been issued and it tells in detail what 
was done. 

Wm. W. Colton, who had charge of 
the fight against the gypsy and the 
brown tail moth, tells how the cam- 
paign was waged and his plan of 
operations may be found of service by 
a number of other New England mu- 
nicipalities afflicted with the pests. Re- 
garding the attack on the gypsy moth, 
he says: 


THE GYPSY MOTH 


“In the annual fall cleaning of egg 
clusters, no attempt was made to keep 
track of the number of nests found, 
there being such an increase over 
previous years. The infestation has 
spread to such an extent that nearly 
every property in the city has more or 
less of them. Very few are exempt. 
While last winter’s scout showed an 
increase in the number of nests, the 
work done up to December 1 shows 
that, while the general distribution has 
not decreased any, in fact has increased 
in woodlands, the number of nests 
found has decreased by at least one- 
third. This is due in part to the work 
carried on during the spring and sum- 
mer in cleaning all badly infested places, 
of old trees, closing cavities in the re- 
maining ones, and removing other 
hiding places. Another reason for the 
decrease is due to the increasing amount 
of spraying carried on during the 
spring and summer, both by this de- 
partment and private parties. 


“One more item enters into this 
cause of the decrease also, that is, the 
introduction of several parasites. Sev- 
eral colonies of one species were in- 
troduced and others have made their 
appearance here from colonies intro- 
duced east of us. These little fellows 
have made themselves apparent in 
numerous places, so much so that, in 
one or two cases the Gypsies have been 





OL_p METHOD OF SPRAYING FOR GYPSY AND BROWN- 
Tait Morus AT FiTCHBURG, MAss 


almost entirely wiped out. Let us hope 
that the good work will continue as in 
these friends we have our greatest 
hopes of controlling the Gypsies of the 
forests. 

“It would seem from results the past 
year and from reports from the State 
Office, of work in various sections of 
the State, that the problem of con- 
trolling the gypsy moth was solved, in 
so far as it applies to the residential 
sections of towns and cities. This has 
been effected by cleaning out superflu- 
ous and useless trees and caring for 
the remaining good ones by spraying 
and treating the nests. 

“The woodland problem is yet to be 
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solved. While we have a decrease in 
the number of nests found in residen- 
tial sections, we find they have spread 
to the forests in nearly every section 
of the city. This can best be combated 
by applying modern forestry methods 
to the care of woodlands. By judicious 
thinnings, 1. ¢., removing such trees as 
are food for moths and leaving only 
the most resistant species the 
moths will soon be removed 
from the list of dangerous pests 
if not exterminated altogether. 

“A list of trees that should be 
removed and one of those that 
should be retained is appended. 
This list applies only to forests 
and not to orchards or shade 
trees. In both lists first choice 
is given at the top of the 
column. The bottom of both 
columns are interchangeable ac- 
cording to conditions of wood 
land. 

“To be Removed—Old Fruit 
Trees, Red and Choke Cher- 
ries, White Oaks, Thorn Ap- 


ples, Grey Birch, Willows, 
Witch Hazel, Alder, Hack- 
berry, Shadbush, Hornbeam, 


Hop Hornbeam, Black Cherry, 
Poplars, Elm, Mountain Maple, 
Striped Maple. 

“To be Left—Pines, Spruces, 
Hemlocks, Firs, Cedar—Juni- 
per and Larch, Ash, Hickory, 
Basswood, Sugar Maple, Red 
Maple, Black and Yellow Birch, 
Tupelo and Sassafras, Beech, 
White Birch, Black Oaks, 
Chestnut, Locust. 

“This list is only for the guidance of 
those owning woodland and wishing to 
do some thinning. It does not mean 
that all those trees in column headed 
‘To be left’ will not be attacked by the 
gypsy moth, as practically all of them 
are food for the full-grown caterpillar. 
It has been found from experiment, 
however, that the young, newly hatched 
caterpillar cannot eat the leaves of most 
of these trees and will therefore starve 
to death if its ‘infant food’ (the leaves 
of the trees in other column) is re- 
moved. 
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“A new method of combating the 
brown-tail was tried. During the win- 
ter the nests were removed from the 
trees as usual. This has been cus- 
tomary for years and will probably 
have to be resorted to, in some in- 
stances, for some years to come. For 
the past two years we have been con- 
ducting an experiment on a small scale 


IMPROVED METHOD OF SPRAYING FOR GYPSY AND BRrown-TAIL 


Motu At FitcHsurG, Mass. 


with spraying in the fall for brown- 
tails. We have become so well con- 
vinced that this method is both suc- 
cessful and cheaper, that this summer 
all street and roadside trees were 
sprayed. At the present time [ am sat- 
isfied that it has been successful and 
will save the city much money the com- 
ing season. 

“The brown-tail caterpillar or larva 
hatches out about the first week in 
August. An illustration of the life his- 
tory of the brown-tail moth is here in- 
serted and referred to by numbers. For 
the first two or three weeks the young 

















larve feed in groups usually on the 
leaf or leaves adjacent to the one on 
which the eggs are laid (1). At the 
end of this period it begins to curl 
these leaves up, spinning a fine web 
about them which forms their winter 
nest (2). In this nest it then molts, or 
changes its skin, and grows to a larger 
caterpillar (3). From this time on 
until the leaves begin to turn and drop 
off it emerges during the day, 
feeds on nearby leaves, and re- 
turns at night to the nest which 
has been firmly attached to the 
twig or branch. When the cold 
weather comes they pass into a 
dormant state and remain so 
until the first warm days of 
spring when they wake up, 
come out of the nests and seek 
food. As there are a great 
many days in early spring 
warm enough to bring them 
out, before the leaves are out, 
the young larve burrow into 
the buds for food, thus destroy- 
ing many of them before they 
open. As soon as the buds 
have really started to open our 
young pupz have molted again 
and pass into their third stage 
of growth. From this time on 
until early June they continue 
to feed and grow, usually keep- 
ing the tree from leaving out. 
During the last stage of growth 
they become logy and do not 
feed much but crawl about 
looking for a place upon which 
to form their cocoon. This 
occurs about the middle or last 
of June and is known as_ pupating. 
From this time until early in July they 
remain in the pupz or cocoon stage (4 
and 5). You will see from this that 
from early in June very little feeding is 
done and the trees therefore have a 
chance to leaf out again. During the 
first week in July the cocoons open and 
the adult moth (6 and 7), a small white 
fellow with a tuft of brown hair at the 
extremity of its abdomen, emerges, and 
after a few hours, flies away. These 
white moths live from three to five days. 
At the end of the first day or two they 
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mate, after which the female lays its 
eggs (1) and very soon dies. ‘These 
little moths fly only by night and are 
attracted by the lights of a town or 
city. This accounts for the large num- 
bers seen just after the Fourth of July 
covering the electric light poles. After 
the moth dies the eggs remain on the 
leaves for a period of ten days or two 
weeks, when they hatch out and the 





ConTROL OF ELM LEAF BEETLE ON STREET TREES. POWER SPRAYER 
IN OPERATION AT FITCHBURG, MaAss. 


young larve begin their work again. 
“There has been much comment on 
the flight of the moths during July and 
many people believe this is the time to 
kill them. A number of methods have 
been devised and tried for doing this. 
Bonfires are built and thousands of 
moths destroyed. Men are employed to 
go around every morning sweeping the 
moths from the electric light poles and 
burning them. Some have turned a 
hose on the poles, washing them off and 
probably drowning many of them. A 
huge suction fan was constructed and 
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set up near a powerful light. The light were electrocuted. Another scheme 
attracting the moths, they were drawn tried was to construct large pans, fill 
into the fan and chewed to pieces. them with water and place them under 
Another light was constructed with a a powerful light. The water acting as 
mesh of fine copper wire around it a reflector attracted the moths by the 
highly charged with electricity, and millions, and they were drowned. All 
when the moths flew against it they these schemes worked to some extent, 
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TRAINING YOUNG SHADE TREES IN THE NURSERY, COGGSHALL PARK, FITCHBURG, MASS 


but the question is, ‘Do they pay?’ ‘Do 
they really do as much good as would 
appear on the surface?’ Let us con- 
sider the question for a moment. As 
has been explained above, the moth 
lives only for a few days. One-half 
of these at least are males and are 


harmless. The other half lay their eggs, 
usually within 36 hours after hatching. 
Most of them mate and lay their eggs 
very close to the place where they pass 
the pupe stage. There are exceptions 
to this, of course, as, for instance, 
where a strong wind is prevailing, then 





UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE FOREST WARDEN NEAR FITCHBURG, MaAss. 
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they may be carried many miles away 
before mating or laying their eggs. 
However, even supposing this does hap- 
pen, of the moths caught and killed 
under any method only one-half are 
females bearing eggs. Of this one-half, 
it is easily seen that the majority have 
already laid their eggs. Therefore, we 
have expended a lot of money to kill a 
few thousand moths, more than 75 per 
cent of whom are perfectly 
harmless, anyway, as they have 
already done their damage and 
would die a natural death in a 
few days if not in a few hours. 
Does it pay? I do not think so. 

“Now on the other hand, if 
the trees which you wish to pre- 
serve from them are thoroughly 
sprayed any time within a 
month or six weeks after the 
eggs are laid, it stands to reason 
that the young, tender larve 
who have got to feed for the 
next two or three months will 
easily succumb to the poison. 
Here you have done a maxi- 
mum of damage at a minimum 
of cost, which, it seems to us, 
is the ideal way of handling this 
pest.” 

Mr. Colton makes the 
lowing recommendations : 

Spraying during the summer 
all roadside and street trees, 
and also: 

To do more spraying in the 
spring for gypsy moths; 

To continue cleaning up or- 
chard properties ; 

To clean up many of our 
back roads, removing superfluous trees 
and shrubs and those most likely to at- 
tract the moths; 

To obtain mounted specimens of 
gypsy, brown-tail moths, and _ their 
parasites for educational purposes ; 

To put in an educational exhibition 
at the next Agricultural Fair and main- 
tain the information bureau at the City 
Hall office. 

Members of the Commission empha- 
size the importance of forestry work in 
park development as well as in the care 
of shade trees in the streets, as they 


fol- 
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not only make the city more attractive 
but make for a healthy and more con- 
tented citizenship. ‘The commissioners 
state : 

“In regard to trees and shrubs 
have set out a good many at the various 
parks and playgrounds, and it is the in- 
tention to follow out the order adopted 
to plant about 500 trees'on our streets 
and avenues the coming year. 


we 





PRODUCTS OF THE NURSERY. 

“Our nursery has been and is an im- 
portant addition to our department. We 
have a large and flourishing lot of 
young trees growing, and we shall be 
able to supply trees for the city at about 
one-third of the cost that we have been 
obliged to pay for them from time to 
time, as we have needed them in the 
past. If we are to make our city streets 
and avenues attractive and beautiful 
this work must be continued from year 
to year, and we hope that we shall, by 
you, be enabled to do so. 


“In Coggshall Park we have 


ges planted 








over 52,000 young trees, and during the 
coming season we shall reforest another 
section of the burned-over area. 

“Karly in the spring twenty thousand 
white pine seedings, 6,000 red pine, 
3,000 Norway spruce, and 3,000 Doug- 
las fir were set out. The cost of this 
work, including the trees themselves, 
was $200.45, or $6.26 per M. The 
white pine were purchased this year by 
the bed, we doing our own sorting and 
grading. Only the best plants were 
used for planting in permanent loca- 
tions. All the culls, 
amounting to some- 
thing over 18,000, 
were lined-out in our 
nursery. Most of 
these came through 
the summer in good 
shape and can be used 
in the future to fill in 
holes in the old 
plantations or for 
more planting. 

“As soon as_ the 
planting was com- 
pleted a twenty-foot 
fire line was cut on 
the south boundary 
of the park. This, 
together with a num- 
ber of paths and 
trails winding 
through the planta- 
tions, are expected to 
effectually stop any 
fires that may be 
started here, from de- 
stroying all the plant- 
ings. It will be nec- 
essary, however, each 
year, to clean up these 
lines and keep them in 
good working condi- 
tion. 

“The nursery has been enlarged by 
taking over two of the cultivated fields 
south of the old site. One was used 
for planting seedling evergreens, the 
other for large transplant trees and 
shrubs. The trees in the old nurs- 
ery have been cultivated and cared 
for and show a very good growth. 
Many of these will have to be trans- 
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planted next spring in order to give 
them more roon. to develop. Sev- 
eral hundred more trees, of various 
sizes, have been contracted for and will 
be set out here next spring. No attempt 
was made to inventory the stock this 
fall, but next year a careful count will 
be taken of the stock, and the market 
value placed on them. In this way we 
will be enabled to see whether the en- 
terprise has proven a success or not.” 
What Fitchburg has done and is doing 
in caring for its trees and encouraging 
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in its citizens an appreciation of their 
value may readily enough be done by 
other cities. The first essential is the 
appointment of a shade tree or a park 
commission composed of men _ with 
knowledge of trees and having execu- 
tive ability, and the second essential is 
to provide the commission with a suffi- 
cient appropriation. 














RANGER YOUNG WILD, ON THE FIRE LINE 
OR LARIAT LAURA’S FATAL FORM 
By E. T. ALLEN 


Epiror1A, Note—The human interest features in the life of the Forest Ranger on the 
National Forests have been presented at various times in AMERICAN Forestry, but always 


in serious vein. 


The men who guard the nation’s forest resources, however, lighten their 


responsibilities at times with a humor appropriate to their duties and environment. It is in 
order to present this spirit of burlesque that this fanciful story written six years ago is 
published. It does not apply now if it ever did, but represents the general conception of 
government bureau requirements of paper reports, which fortunately in the Forest Service 


are now less important than results. 


T was night, black night, in the for- 
est. Not a leaf stirred. Not a 
couger howled. No sound broke 
the stillness but the regular breath- 

ing of Young Wild, the Forest Ranger, 
who lay beside the dead embers of the 
fire over which he had cooked his fru- 
gal evening meal of chili and beans. 

Suddenly the telephone bell rang! 

Young Wild always carried a port- 
able wireless telephone and, before 
turning in on this historic evening, had 
fixed the coherer to the top-bud of a 
noble sugar pine some eight hundred 
and fifty feet high, under which he had 
pitched his simple camp. 

“Hello! Is this the Ranger, District 
Ten?” 

“T am here, fear not,” replied Wild. 

“Death and destruction are advanc- 
ing northward up the canyon of the 
Mokelumne in the shape of a wall of 
flame three miles wide,” said the voice 
in the receiver. 

“Leave all to me,” said Young Wild. 
For Wild was a noble Ranger. He had 
read his Use Book and passed a search- 
ing examination along thoroughly prac- 
tical lines. What had he to fear? 

Just then a loud report was heard. 

Wild ran for his horse. 

It was gone! 

“Black Heart, the Nester!” cried 
Wild. “TI expected no less from such a 
miscreant.”’ 

He had no other horse. Only yester- 
day he had weighed the latest consign- 
ment of blank forms received from 
Washington for his daily reports and, 
finding them to weigh eleven hundred 
and one (1,101) pounds, he had traded 
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his peerless Perjured Bride, the famous 
pinto filly whose pink nostrils had nuz- 
zled the posts of every saloon in his dis- 
trict, for a large traction engine. 

The report he had just heard was the 
engine blowing up. 

Only for a moment did Young Wild 
hesitate. Ina bound, or less, he reached 
the telephone and in secret code called 
up the mountain lair of Lariat Laura, 
the Dare Devil Queen of the Sierras. 
Our dashing young hero and this beau- 
tiful girl had been great chums along 
the Sausalito water front (read “Bleed- 
ing Hearts and Order Twelve, or How 
Lariat Laura Broke the Gin Famine,” 
10 cents at all newsstands) and always 
stood together. 

“Ts that you, Laura?” he inquired 
breathlessly. 

“No, I’m asleep,” the crafty girl re- 
plied. She did not recognize him with- 
out his breath and feared some diaboli- 
cal trap. 

Wild made a noise like an alarm 
clock. Laura woke up. 

“Hasten to my assistance!” Wild 
cried. “I am about to be devoured 
by * * *”? 

At that instant the line melted in two. 

Wild entered this fact in nineteen 
card records and signed six duplicates 
of each for transmission to the Office of 
Operation. 

But this delay saved his life. 

Lariat lost no time. 

Knowing the intrepid character of 
her dashing young lover, she was cer- 
tain no ordinary danger could have 
caused him to appeal to a tender young 
female for protection. She immediate- 
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ly decided it was probably thirst which 
threatened to devour him. 

Quickly completing her toilet by fil- 
ing her spurs and brushing the alkali 
from her red velvet breeches, in these 
brief seconds she reviewed the situation 
with lightning activity of her strong 
and passionate mind. Although Young 
Wild had not told her where to look 
for him, she was certain he was below 
her in the valley. 

This deduction was simple. 

It was only the twenty-ninth of the 
month. He would barely have finished 
filling in his report forms for the pre- 
vious month, without time to get more 
than one day’s travel from headquar- 
ters. Throwing her keen young eye 
down the valley, therefore, she heard 
at once the crackling of the cruel 
flames twenty miles below. It was 
already too smoky to see their extent. 

She realized at once that her trusty 
mustang would for once be useless. 

For a moment this stalled her. 

Then, bang! bang! bang! Twelve 
reports startled the echoes in the sur- 
rounding crags. 

Lariat Laura had cut off a leaning 
sequoia by the river bank with a volley 
from her six-shooters. 

In another moment she was balancing 
her graceful form on its whirling trunk 
as it plunged down seventeen miles of 
foaming rapids. 

Keeping a keen lookout for log jams. 
which she avoided by lightly leaping 
over them as her precarious craft 
passed beneath, she soon spied Young 
Wild on the right hand bank reading 
the Use Book. As she approached, 
Wild threw himself on his face and 
sobbed bitterly. 

Lariat whirled her obedient rope and 
noosed a stump on the bank. Then she 
plunged into the icy torrent and hauled 
herself ashore. 

“Wild, dear, do not despair,” she 
cried. “All cannot be lost!” 

“Tt is too late, Lariat!” Wild wept. 
“T should have made eight more copies 
for Silviculture.” 

The golden hearted girl was on her 
job. 
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She handed Wild her jewel-mounted 
flask. 

He returned it empty. 

Dawn was breaking. 

The flames were about to 
around the devoted pair. 

Suddenly they heard a fiendish yell 
of triumph from a nearby mountain 
top. 

It was Black Heart, the Nester, ex- 
ulting over his victims. 

Black Heart had set the fire to insure 
getting his homestead claim and stolen 
Wild’s horse so he could not go and 
report it. 

Wild fired, but the intense heat 
melted the bullet and the caitiff jeered 
unharmed. 

Wild noted this fact in 
record. 

It was this simple and natural act 
that gave Lariat a brilliant idea. 

“Wild,” she cried excitedly, as she 
stamped her cigarette butt out with 
care, “where is the rest of your equip- 
ment ?” 

“Stacked in a big meadow just above 
here,” he replied, “where I left it till 
my traction engine should arrive.” 

“If we spread it clear across the can- 
yon,” she urged, “in a pile 10 feet high 
and 12 feet wide, it will surely stay 
the flames until help arrives.” 

But at this crucial moment a tele- 
gram was handed to Young Wild, or- 
dering him to report to Washington to 
become acquainted with routine. 

Of course he could not delay to put 
out a fire, so, leaving his darling 
Lariat to be consumed, he started at 
once. 

There is little more to tell. Such 
prompt obedience of orders from 
Washington, in spite of local affairs, 
could not fail of reward. The Assist- 
ant Chief of Operation having married 
an heiress and quit work, Young Wild 
was promoted to the place. 

Unaided, her white skin scorched to 
a cinder, Lariat wearily piled the 
equipment across the canyon. When 
the last Form 944 was placed on the 
top she fell dead. As the last flame 
reached the pile and gave up dis- 
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couraged, a South African water bottle 
blew up and a fragment killed Black 
Heart in his cowardly tracks. 


(Next in this series will be Young 
Wild’s Spirit Pay-Roll, or Lariat Laura 
True in Death.) 


DESTROY DISEASED PINES 


URTHER investigations by spe- 

cialists of the U. 5. Department 

of Agriculture into the white- 

pine blister rust have convinced 
the Department that if this disease be- 
comes generally distributed in our for- 
ests it will be the worst enemy that the 
white-pine has to encounter. Drastic 
action is therefore urged again by the 
authorities in order to eradicate the dis- 
ease before it becomes as firmly planted 
here as it is already in Europe. Own- 
ers of infected areas are strongly ad- 
vised to destroy their diseased trees 
without delay. There is no chance that 
the tree can recover, and it is merely a 
menace to its neighbors. 

To indicate the seriousness of the 
disease it is known about 10 years ago 
infected trees were found in the pines 
planted for ornamental purposes in a 
large private estate in Vermont. About 
50 of the 150 trees on this estate or 
33 1-3 per cent are now visibly affected 
by this disease. Probably 5 or 10 per 
cent more will develop it, for it takes a 
long time for the maximum of damage 
to be done. 

In studying this menace the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had something 
like 200 lots of white-pines carefully in- 
spected. Results of this inspection show 
conclusively that a single tree with 
fruiting bodies of the fungus and in 
proximity to a currant bush which acts 


as a carrier for the disease may start 
an epidemic which may continue for 
years and may spread over an area of 
several square miles. Moreover, it was 
found that the inspection and removal 
of trees actually founc to be infected 
was quite inefficient to prevent the 
spread of the plague. Despite the pres- 
ent loss that it would cause, therefore, 
the Department feels that the only safe 
method is the total destruction of in- 
fected lots. 

The white-pine blister rust is a native 
of Europe, and was first discovered in 
this country in 1909. It has not as yet 
attacked any of our forests, and if 
owners of white pines which have not 
been grown from seeds would make a 
conscientious search for evidence of the 
disease, it is hoped that it can yet be 
kept under control. Ordinarily the rust 
makes its presence known through yel- 
low blisters which break out through 
the bark on the main stem near the 
ground. After a few days these blis- 
ters break open and give forth large 
numbers of dusty orange-colored pine 
spores. 

Owners who have reason to suspect 
this disease on their trees are urged to 
forward specimens for investigation to 
the Office of Forest Pathology, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, where examination 
of them will be made free of charge. 





Tacoma’s Water Supply. 


The city of Tacoma, Washington, has entered into a cooperative agreement with the 
Forest Service for the protection of the source of its water supply, the watershed of the 
Green River, which lies within the Rainier National Forest. The two agencies working 
together will protect this stream from the results of forest destruction by fire or by other 
agencies. 
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A LuMBER CARRIER. 
ONE OF THE FAMOUS FLEET OF THE DOLLAR COMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


LUMBER TRADE AND THE CANAL 


By Ropert Doar 


[In order to ascertain what may be the effect of the opening of the Panama 
Canal on the lumber trade of the Pacific Coast, AMERICAN Forestry asked 
Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, one of the biggest shippers of lumber, his 
opinion. Mr. Dollar’s answer is here given. He tersely defines the attitude of 
the lumbermen, as he sees it, on the question of tolls, and on competition with 


British Columbia.—EniTor. | 


HE results of the opening of the 

Canal are not generally under- 

stood by the American public. 

In fact, some prominent men 

even say that free tolls will only benefit 

the shipping trust. This trust that is 

going to use the canal is a myth and 

does not exist. In fact, we look for a 

rate-war on the start. The American 

public is going to pay the tolls and not 
the shipowner. 

The cost of operating American ves- 
sels is so great there is barely a fair 
percentage of profit, in fact at this writ- 
ing 33 per cent of all the lumber steam- 
ers on this coast are laid up, unable to 
run at the present low rate of freight, 
and no steamer engaged in the coast- 
wise lumber trade has paid a cent in 
dividends to the owners during the past 
nine months. Inasmuch as lumber ves- 
sels are running and barely able to pay 
expenses, is it reasonable to expect that 
they can pay the canal tolls and add this 
to the loss of operation? I think not; 


and one thing that our learned men and 
theorists will find out, is that the dear 
American public will pay the tolls. 

To illustrate: Suppose a ship is 
willing and able to carry freight through 
the canal on free tolls at, say, $3.00 a 
ton, and Congress in its wisdom im- 
poses a toll of $3.00 a ton, no sane man 
would think that the shipowner would 
continue to carry at that rate, when the 
Government would make him pay $3.00 
which thereby causes the service to be 
performed for nothing. Strange as it 
may seem to some, a steamship is not 
operated on wind, so the inevitable re- 
sult would be $3.00 for canal tolls, $3.00 
to the shipowner and $6.00 to the 
owner of the cargo instead of $3.00. 

But what is interesting the American 
lumberman more than anything else is 
this: That the British Columbia mills 
are permitted to use the ships of all 
nations to carry their lumber from 
British Columbia to all American ports, 
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whereas the American mills must em- 
ploy American vessels only. 

To the uninitiated, this would look all 
right, but it is not, for the following 
reasons: 

First, that an American steamer 
costs just about double as much as a 
vessel built, say, in Great Britain. Then 
our laws and regulations compel us to 
carry more men than any foreign ship 
carries. More wages to our men, high- 
er cost of feeding them, greater ton- 
nage measurement and many other 
charges that the American vessel must 
pay, which are too numerous to ex- 
plain in this article. 

Suffice to say, that if the American 
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ship has to pay tolls of $1.20, then for 
deck load say 40 cents per M extra, it 
will add about $1.60 per M of lumber. 

The foreign ship will carry lumber 
from British Columbia to, say, New 
York, for $3.85 less than the American 
vessel, thereby putting our American 
mills completely out of the running. All 
this comes immediately after having put 
lumber on the free list. 

It is a stunning blow to the lumber 
industry of this coast. The lumbermen 
demand relief of Congress by allowing 
them to use the same vessels as their 
competitors in British Columbia, there- 
by putting them on an equality. 


PACIFIC COAST CONDITIONS 


MERICAN FORESTRY has ar- 
ranged for a series of articles on 
western lumber conditions and 
problems, with the idea of pre- 

senting the practical inside viewpoint of 
some of the big men in the business 
there. These articles will include a 
commercial sketch of the merchantable 
western species of lumber, the little 
known ones also, and will tell of the 
many uses of this lumber, some new 
ones having been recently discovered. 
There will also be articles on the world’s 
markets and the trend of trade, the pos- 
sibilities of extending the trade, on the 
transportation from mill to market, the 
various features of production and the 
problems connected with it, the closer 
utilization and the uses of special prod- 
ucts and by-products, and an analysis of 
the situation of private timber holders 
covering investment, fire protection, in- 
terest and taxes. 


All these articles will be designed to 
give to the general public a knowledge 
of western forest conditions which the 
public does not now possess, and they 
will be found of decided value and much 
interest. 

As the American Forestry Association 
and its magazine AMERICAN Forestry, 
in its now rapid development, finds it 
necessary to keep in close touch with 
the forestry and lumbering conditions 
in the chief forested regions, plans are 
being rapidly perfected to have its in- 
formation from these various regions, 
of the most reliable and accurate char- 
acter. 

The Pacific coast region has the 
largest and most valuable forests in the 
country and Mr. E. T. Allen, of Port- 
land, Ore., the forester of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, 
has agreed to assist AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY in presenting the articles in refer- 
ence to conditions there. 





Ranchers Fight Fires. 


Ranchers within and adjacent to the Sierra National Forest, California, have formed 


a cooperative association for the prevention of forest fires. 


They need to use fire in clearing 


land for farming, and will do it on a community basis, with all members present to prevent 
the fires’ spread. 
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FORESTRY ON 


THE COUNTRY 


ESTATE 


By Warren H. Mitter, M. F. 


VI. GETTING ACQUAINTED; THE MAPLES AND BIRCHES 


VERY forest owner should know 
at sight his four maple and birch 
hy species. It may have been a 

surprise to some that so many 
species of oaks were to be found in 
almost any forest of twenty acres and 
over, located anywhere in the area 
under consideration in these articles, 
viz., north to the Canadian line, west 
to the Mississippi, south to the Gulf 
States and east to the Atlantic. It is no 
less true that at least four species of 
maples are common in this area with 
two others rather more infrequent ; that 
one may look for at least four species 
of birches and the same number of 
hickories and ash trees, and the forest 
owner should not only be able to tell 
these trees at sight but also know their 
soil preferences, insect and fungus dis- 
eases, their light requirements, and uses 
in the arts commercially. Also one 
should never forget their aesthetic value 
as to spring and autumn coloration, and 
their fruit and flower display in sum- 
mer. In fact, a whole chapter could be 
written on the tree flowers alone-—and 
let us hope will be before this series is 
concluded ! 





THE SUGAR MAPLE. 


Beginning with the four maples with 
an exotic fifth which cannot pass un- 
mentioned, undoubtedly the head of the 
family in our country is the rock or 
sugar maple, easily distinguished from 
the others by its five-lobed pointed leaf, 
characteristic and not easily forgotten 
when once seen and identified. No other 
maple has it except the exotic Norway 
maple which has the five lobes but 
broadly notched and not at all like the 
sugar maple. The Norway has found 
great vogue among us as a shade and 
street tree, but it is in no way to be 
compared to our own glorious sugar 


maple, as its leaves turn a dull brown 
in autumn (which at once lets it out of 
the beauty class to which all our maples 
belong), and its juice is acrid and 
worthless for “sugaring off.’ Its prin- 
cipal value in city planting is this same 
juice, which is exceedingly distasteful 





THE SuGAR MAPLE. 


to the chewers and crawlers which in- 
fest city trees, leaving the Norway 
maple immune from their attacks. 

The sugar maple, to the writer’s 
mind, is best in forest stands forming a 
veritable “sugar bush” or at salient 
points or else featured on your land- 
scape along the edge of the forest ; also 
as a shade tree in pasturage. At all 
these points its gorgeous autumn color- 
ation is a pure joy to look at, and it 
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Rock MAPLE 


thrives even with considerable tapping 
each year. I do not fancy it for a 
lawn tree principally because of the 
hard, strong leaf, which, after passing 
through the yellows and reds of the 
frost moon, drops to the lawn and will 
remain there all winter without disinte- 
grating and must be zaked off at con- 
siderable expense on a large sward. 


AND BEECH. 


There is a better maple for that pur- 
pose, which we will come to later. 
The sugar maple is a fall seeder, the 
keys being set at about 90 degrees, 
whereas those of the Norway maple, 
also a fall seeder, are set in a straight 
line. To raise seedlings the keys should 
be collected in the fall and worked into 
a bed of rich loam, leaving them all 
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WHERE THE RED Maple EXCELS 


winter, when a good germination the 
following spring will be secured. Un- 
less you are raising a lot of them to 
underplant a thicket, with the eventual 
formation of a sugar bush in mind, it is 
better to get young nursery saplings, the 
8 to 10 foot size costing about 80 cents. 
Young maple seedling will endure any 
quantity of shade and can be under- 
planted with just a clearance of the 
bush about the site. In its soil require- 
ments the sugar maple is_ peculiar. 
Almost any rich, clayey soil will grow it, 
if not too dry, within certain tempera- 
ture limits. While its natural limits ex- 
tend south to the Gulf, it thrives best 
in the northerly range. It is very rare 
in the coastal plains of the Atlantic 
States and cannot be grown there with 
much success. .\s in most tree-planting 
operations one must let Nature be the 
principal guide, and if a species is con- 
spicuous by its absence in your locality, 
there is usually some good reason why 
it is missing, and attempts to introduce 
it artificially are not apt to end in suc- 
cess. We have no sugar maples in the 
forest of Interlaken, though red maples 
are abundant, and the planted silver 
and Norway maples do well. Our soil 


is sandy and sour though no wetter than 
any rich, moist loam in the clay and 
lime base soils to the west of us where 
the sugar maple thrives. It is not the 
sand which keeps it out, as sugar 
maples are famous for their growth and 
abundance in the Champlain sands and 
gravels of southern Michigan. In the 


writer's opinion, the absence of any 
lime base in our soil accounts for the 
non-appearance ot this tree. 

As to growing it in forests, as both 


the lumber and sugar are valuable, and 
neither one interferes with the quality 
of the other, it should be grown in 
standard forest of pure stand, as its 
European cousin is grown, so as to get 
tall, straight lumber, for side sunlight 
will surely cause low branching and 
ruin the lumber. <A tree can be tapped 
for about three gallons of sap per year 
without injury, and the tapping should 
not be begun until the tree reaches 
twelve inches in diameter. 


FAVORITE, RED MAPLI 


Next to the sugar maple stands that 
old favorite, the red maple, with its 
habit of bending caressingly over the 
streamside, its scarlet and purple glories 
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reflected in the placid water. The wind 
blows, and instantly there is a flutter 
and a flash of upward-turning red 
leaves, and a sheen of silver white 
glances over the whole tree as the lower 
faces of the leaves become exposed to 
Poets have loved this tree since 


view. 

the world began. ‘The first to tinge the 
woods with red in late March, the 
spring zephyrs waft breaths of its 
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barren ridge and reds and yellows, and 
even pure yellows in more kindly soil. 

It is almost as hard as the rock or 
sugar maple, has a remarkable wavy 
grain in old specimens and is the gun- 
maker’s choice for a maple gunstock. 
Like the sugar maple, it has the pe- 
culiarity of growing knobs of sapwood 
over old suppressed branch scars, and 
to own a woodsman’s drinking cup all 





THE RED MAPLE. 


heavenly perfume in the warm sun- 
light—the odor of red maple blossoms, 
as sure a sign that spring has really 
come as the first bluebird. Along in 
May while the tender leaves are yet 
unfolded, come the great clusters of red 
samaras (keys) which flutter down in 
June and immediately sprout, giving us 
a thrifty forest of young seedlings 
wherever there is sunlight. Through 
the summer the red maple is a shade 
tree of the first class, and then in the 
fall, when the Great Show begins, it is 
in the thick of the fray, flaunting its 
great plumes of red along lakeside and 


CHESTNUT OAKS AND RED MAPLES ON THE 
LAKE BANK. 


one has to do 1s to saw off one of these 
knobs, and, while the sapwood is still 
green, gouge out the interior following 
the contour of the sap layers and getting 
them out, all but the last two. 

Unlike the sugar maple, which is an 
almost perfect firewood, the red maple 
makes one of those logs which can 
hardly be burnt. It gives a fine back- 
log for your fire, nevertheless, and will 
stand a lot of burning in front before 
it takes fire itself. Dry and seasoned, it 
burns fairly easily. It is instantly and 


easily distinguished from the sugar 
maple because its leaf is virtually 
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three-lobed, the two lower lobes, so 
prominent in the sugar maple, being 
aborted and absorbed into the contour 
of the leaf base, and in addition the 
entire periphery of the leaf is notched 
while that of the sugar maple is smooth. 

The red maple grows all over the 
area considered in these articles, and 
while it will do well in swampy locali- 
ties where the other maples cannot 
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MOOSEWOOD OR STRIPED MAPLE. 


THE 


exist, it is glad to get a moist, not too 
swampy, soil to grow on. In such loca- 
tions its autumn leaves will be yellow 
and the trunk yield a good lumber, 
while in wet or extra-dry soils its leaves 
turn a uniform deep red and the trunk 
persists in growing crooked and branch- 
ing, the phenomenon of the red leaves 
seeming to be due to the insufficient 
root nourishment of both swampy and 
barren soils. The seedlings endure 
shade well but later the tree must have 
suniight, which it usually manages to 
get by running up a ridiculously slender 


sapling twenty feet high and _ two 
inches in diameter! Seedlings trans- 


plant easily, and 8-foot nursery saplings 
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cost about 75 cents each. As its lumber 
is poor, cordwood value low, and syrup 
thin and scanty, the red maple should 
not be encouraged except for aesthetic 
considerations and in swampy spots 
where it is the only maple that will 
grow. 
THE SILVER MAPLE. 


The silver or soft maple is familiar 





Tue Gray Bircw. A VERY Few or THEM WILL 
TONE UP ANY THICKET. 


to us all because it has long been a 
favorite street tree owing to the fact 
that its foliage crisps up and disap- 
pears very soon after falling. You 
will recognize it by its feathery, five- 
lobed leaf, silvery underneath and 
turning yellow in autumn before fall- 
ing. Its yellow flowers are out as 
soon as those of the red maple and 
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A Favorite HAUNT OF 


the keys ripen and come down in 
early June—the streets are covered 
with them along about Commencement 
time. In the West this tree is exten- 
sively cut and sold for the same grade 
lumber work for which we use hem- 
lock and “Carolina” pine in the East— 
sheathing, underflooring, scaffolding, 
etc., but in the Middle Atlantic Staies 
the silver maple is not at all common, 
growing wild, and you may not en- 
counter more than one or two specimens 
in your forest. It is preeminently the 
maple for lawns and the border of 
driveways, as its leaves are very easily 
handled, burning easily or else disin- 
tegrating on the sod during the winter. 
Except for such purposes and for an 
occasional touch of yellow on a forest 
hillside, this maple is hardly to be en- 
couraged. It will grow on almost any 
soil not too swampy but cannot endure 
shade, and should be planted where it 
can get at least 10 to 4 o’clock sun. 


THE BLACK MAPLE. 


Setting aside the mountain maple and 
the black variety of the sugar maple, 


THE BLack BircuH. 


the most plentiful member of the fam- 
ily growing wild is the moosewood or 
striped maple. A large, coarse leaf with 
rounded base, somewhat resembling the 
red maple but never to be taken for it, 
for the moosewood is usually a large 
bush, and all its smaller branches are 
dark-green with characteristic white 
stripes. Any New England country 
boy can tell you all about it, for he 
makes his whistles of it. The keys are 
pretty, hanging in long, drooping pen- 
dants in pairs, ripening in August. 
The tree prefers the moist hillsides and 
banks of lakes, and if Nature grows it 
at all it will occur in such profusion as 
to require discouragement rather than 
encouragement. Although it occurs in 
cool, mountain brook ravines as far 
south as Georgia, I doubt if it would 
thrive if grown in hardwood forests 
much south of northern Connecticut. 
On the whole, a rather handsome little 
maple with its immense _ sap-green 
leaves, turning bright yellow in Autumn, 
but hardly important enough to require 
especial effort in its introduction. Use- 
ful to campers because a tea of its 
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ADIRONDACK YELLOW BIRCHES GROWING IN COMPANY WITH RED SpRUCE AND BALSAM FIR, 


leaves makes a good physic when no 
standard medicines are available. 


THE BLACK BIRCH 


The family of the birches is one so 
important and its members occur so 
abundantly in all forest estates that 
more than a bowing acquaintance with 
the different species is advisable. Prob- 
ably the most universal of all of them 
is the black birch, a handsome, feathery 
tree that becomes a plume of pure 
orange yellow in Autumn. Sand, clay, 
granite and limestone soil bases seem to 
suit it equally well, so long as the soil is 
reasonably moist, and its range is the 
whole of our area. To my mind ad- 
vantage should be taken of this tree’s 
tendency to form a perfect crown under 
fair sunlight conditions, as no more 
handsome or graceful forest citizen 
grows than this same black birch. This 
is due to the almost mathematically reg- 
ular forking of the end twigs of the 
year’s growth so that its age can be 
told with reasonable accuracy by count- 
‘ng the forks on a large branch back 
from the tip with due correction for 


the time of its appearance on the trunk 
(usually, in a large branch, early in the 
tree’s life). Wherefore, clear away 
conflicting trees when making a thin- 
ning and give it a chance. It is always 
at its best when framed in a brook 
vista or festooning lovingly over the 
quiet shores of your lake. 

Its fruit is a small catkin and flower 
insignificant, best collected when ripe 
in the fall and sifted for seeds, as the 
forest seedlings of birch are almost 
impossible to transplant and the nur- 
sery saplings difficult to make succeed. 
Sow in spots where wanted and snip all 
but the most successful seedling when 
they come up. 


THE YELLOW BIRCH 


The yellow birch is one of the great 
hardwoods of the North, being lum- 
bered extensively in the Adirondacks. 
It is apt to make rather a crooked, ugly 
tree, and its ragged bark adds not at 
all to its beauty. It does not get on in 
the Middle States, where the winters 
are comparatively mild. It transplants 
rather more easily than the black birch 
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and is said to make a handsome tree 
when grown in good sunlight without 
much competition. As it never can 
have the handsome, glossy cherry-like 
bark of the black birch, there is little 
reason for preferring it to the latter, 
more especially as it requires a quite 
wet soil and cannot stand long, hot 
summers. 


CANOE OR WHITE BIRCH 


Undoubtedly the most historic of our 
birches is the canoe or white birch, the 
tree which opened up this continent to 
civilization, for the canoes of its bark 
gave the voyageur and frontiersmen 
their only means of wilderness travel 
until the ice formed on the waterways. 
It is an exceedingly handsome tree, pure 
white in its bark, not to be confounded 
with the eastern gray birch, which has 
black triangles on the bark under each 
branch joint with the main_ trunk. 
Grows in gravelly or granite base soils 
not too wet; cannot stand the hot sum- 
mers of localities south of the Massa- 
chusetts line except in mountainous 
districts such as eastern Pennsylvania, 
where the altitude gives needful cool- 
ness. 

THE GRAY BIRCH 

The gray birch is perhaps the most 
popular of our native birches for forest 
estate landscape gardening. Nearly as 
white as the canoe birch, when young it 
will deceive you mightily as it hardly 
shows a sign of white anywhere and is 
only identified by its characteristic 
notched birch leaf with a very long 
point on the leaf. Easily confounded 
with the poplar when young, but the 
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greenish bark of the latter is its sure 
identification whereas the young gray 
birch twigs are brown. The bark will 
not peel easily nor separate into layers 
like its cousin the canoe birch, and un- 
derneath the inner bark is dark green. 
Will grow anywhere, wet or dry soils; 
sand, clay, limestone or granite base, 
and can be introduced anywhere in our 
area, in spite of the fact that its dis- 
tribution is entirely along our Atlantic 
seaboard. This fact is, I believe, due 
to the gray birch being a wing seeder 
so that the prevailing westerly breezes 
in the fall when its seeds come ripe 
have made its westward progress ex- 
ceedingly difficult. That and the fact 
that it cannot endure shade and is easily 
suppressed by trees with larger and 
heavier leaves. If properly managed 
both as to planting and clearing out 
thickets with the axe, a great deal can 
be done in an ornamental way with the 
gray birch. Leaves turn yellow in the 
fall. 

All the birches are excellent fire- 
woods, furnishing their own gas from 
the birch oil, and there is no prettier 
sight than a log of yellow or black 
birch in an open fire, its tiny, yellow 
jets of flame blowing out at every pore. 
As the timber has a big commercial 
value in furniture work, a northern 
owner with a big hardwood stand of 
yellow birch has a valuable asset. 
Where the soil is favorable and black 
birch is already abundant, it would be 
well for a Middle-State owner to 
encourage a stand of black birch by 
natural seeding and judicious clearance 
with the axe. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














BALSAM FIR FOR PULP 


ALSAMI fir, a tree which a few 
years ago was considered of 
little value, is now in demand 
for pulp wood. This demand 
has been brought about, says the 
Department of Agriculture, by the 





Cone LOADER BALSAM Fir. 


NOTE THE NUMBER OF CONES ON THIS TREE. IT 
IS AT SANTA CLARA, FRANKLIN COUNTY, NEW 
YORK. 


enormous expansion of the pulp indus- 
try during the past two decades, with 
its present consumption of three and a 
quarter million cords of coniferous 
wood and the consequent rise in the 
price of spruce, the wood most in de- 
mand for paper making. In addition, 
the department goes on to say, balsam 
i has begun to take the place of spruce 
for rough lumber, laths, and the like, as 

the price of the latter wood has risen. 

The chief objection to the use of 

large amounts of balsam fir in the 
ground-pulp process of paper making 

is said to be due to the so-called pitch 

in the wood, which injures the felts and 


cylinder faces upon which the pulp is 
rolled out. Balsam fir does not have 
a resinous wood, and the material which 
gums up the cylinder probably comes 
from grinding balsam under conditions 
adapted to spruce wood. Yet from ten 





Photo. by the American Museum of Natural 
History and Mr. Ernest Keller. 
A BaLsaM Fir. 


THIS IS A FINE SAMPLE OF THE BALSAM FIR. THE 
TREE IS IN THE OPEN NEAR GOLDEN BEACH, 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, N. Y 


to twenty-five per cent, and possibly 
more, of balsam can be used in ground 
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pulp without lowering the grade of the 
paper produced. It is known that with 
balsam logs left lying in water over a 





BALSAM Fir. 
THIRTY YEARS OLD, 30 FFET HIGH, 7 
INCHES DIAMETER 
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season this drawback practically dis- 
appears. 

In chemical pulp, produced through 
the action of acids, these acids are 
known to dissolve the pitch, and any 
amount of balsam can be used, though 
some claim that too much balsam in the 
pulp gives a paper that lacks strength, 
snap, and character. 

At the present time, balsam fir fur- 
nishes about six or seven per cent of 
the domestic coniferous wood used by 
the country’s pulp industry. The tree 
itself constitutes, numerically, about 
twenty per cent of the coniferous forest 
in northern New York and Maine, and 
is abundant in many parts of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and in_ the 
swamps of northern Michigan, northern 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. It readily 
reforests cut-over areas, and attains a 
size suitable for pulp wood in a short 
time. 

Under present methods of cutting, 
balsam fir is said to be increasing in 
our second-growth forests at the ex- 
pense of red spruce, and with the grad- 
ual decline in the supply of the latter 
wood the fir will become more and 
more important commercially. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


YT \ DITOR AmeErIcAN ForeEstRY: 
Dear Sir: 

On page 382, AMERICAN [or- 
EsTRY for May, you most kindly 
gave editorial notice of a meeting at 
Harrisburg club rooms on May 4, when 
a loving cup and other evidences of 
most friendly interest were presented 
to me. 

May I place myself further in your 
debt by making in AMERICAN For¥sSTRY 
acknowledgment to the friends who 
were present at that meeting, and to 
those who could not be there, of my 
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profound gratitude for their apprecia- 
tion of what I have tried for thirty- 
seven years to do for the forests and 
associated interests of the country. 

It is not given to every public servant 
to receive such recognition, nor has any 
one a right to expect it; but when it is 
given, it should be thankfully received 
and kept perpetually in memory as “a 
crown of rejoicing” and as a stimulus 
to renewed and more productive effort. 

Gratefully yours, 
J. T. Rorwrock. 


Controlling Sand Dunes. 


The forest service has been requested to cooperate with the port authorities of Coos 
Bay, Washington, in planting to control shifting sand dunes. 








A HoME ON THE NATIONAL FOREST. 
THIS IS THE RESIDENCE, WHICH HE OWNS, OF A SMALL USER OF THE SIERRA NATIONAL FOREST. 


FOREST SERVICE AND ‘PUBLIC 


By Paut, G. REDINGTON 
Supervisor Sierra National Forest, California 


T stands to reason that the adminis- 

| tration of the Forest Service will be 
judged with favor by the users of 
the National Forests and the public 
zenerally, if fairmindedness, tact and a 
desire to meet the users more than half 
way preponderate in the make-up of the 
average Forest officer. That these 
qualities have in the main governed the 
attitude of Forest officers in the past 
nine years is patent from the changed 
reception which the policies of the For- 
est Service are now accorded by the 
vast majority of people who do busi- 
ness on the National Forests. At 
first there was distrust and a feeling 
that unnecessary paternalism was being 
foisted upon a people who heretofore 
had been perfectly well able to handle 
their affairs without advice from any 
official. There were men, also, who ap- 
preciated that regulation and super- 
vision of the timber cutting and grazing 
and the disposal of lands meant to them 
a decreased revenue, at least for a few 
years. The antagonistic attitude of such 
men could with difficulty be changed to 


a friendly one, even by the exercise of 
fair play. This class of opponents to 
the Forest policy was, however, in the 
minority, and it was up to the Forest 
officers to concentrate rather on the dis- 
gruntled majority or those people who 
were suspicious of the intent of the 
Government and skeptical of the suc- 
cess of any administration of the for- 
ested areas. 

It has been most interesting to note 
the various transition stages of senti- 
ment of the users toward the Service 
and its men. The originally hostile po- 
sition was changed slowly to one of 
more or less indifferent acquiescence, as 
it became apparent that the Forest ad- 
ministration had come to stay. As one 
user was heard to say, years ago, 
“These rangers think they can run 
things—let ’em go to it.” This attitude 
of aloofness was presently superseded 
by one of hope when it developed that 
the local users and the small men were 
constantly getting the square deal 
which had been promised; and when, 
for instance, it was brought home to the 
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THE CRANE VALLEY RESERVOIR OF THE SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT AND POWER CoRPORATION, A LARGE 
USER OF THE SIERRA NATIONAL Forest. 


cattlemen that supervised grazing did 
ot necessarily mean decreased returns. 
The feeling of hope was displaced, 
finally, with one which had as its chief 
element the desire to cooperate with 
Forest officers, and this feeling is the 
one which is now so widespread as to 
cause the knocker and the backbiter to 
stand out as a distinct exception. 

This remarkable change on the part 
of thousands of people of the West 
could never have taken place had not 
the Forest officer been honest, unwaver- 
ingly faithful to the cause of which he 
was the representative, friendly with 
his neighbors and filled with a desire to 
win out against big odds by a tactful, 
industrious and common-sense cam- 
paign. ‘That the great body of Forest 
officers has been imbued with ideals of 
courtesy, honor and industry is due 
very largely to the remarkable character 
of its leaders. A Forest officer’s busi- 
ness is everybody's business, to a far 
greater degree than is true of an em- 
ploye of a private corporation. This is 
truer now than at the inception of For- 
est administration, because the people 
have finally come to believe (and 
rightly) that they really have a great 
deal to do with the running of the Na- 
tional Forests. It follows that extraor- 


dinary care must be used by the For- 
est officer to treat all impartially, to 
hide his personal grievances under a 
cloak of official friendliness, to be pa- 
tient in his dealings with people who are 
not as well versed in Forest affairs as 
he is, and to avoid promises where 
there is any doubt of fulfillment. 

There is no regular eight-hour day of 
labor for any permanent Forest officer, 
for two reasons: (1) The work varies 
from season to season, and during the 
busy period of the year (which now, in- 
cidentally, on a well-organized National 
Forest extends well through the year) 
the officer must generally be engaged 
from daylight to dark to finish his du- 
ties, and (2) criticism would arise if an 
officer refused to do business out of 
hours with a user who could not con- 
veniently transact the business at an- 
other time. A Forest officer must bear 
this point constantly in mind, in order to 
close any possible opening through 
which criticism of lack of industry and 
attention to duty might creep. 

A Forest officer should keep thor- 
oughly posted on the sentiment of the 
people in his locality, and where adverse 
beliefs exist, should make it a point to 
get on a friendly personal basis with 
men who would have things otherwise, 
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gain their confidence, get their point of 
view, show them where they are mis- 
taken, if possible, and follow up their 
suggestions as to change or improve- 
ment in lines of work. The frank ac- 
ceptance of your opponent’s idea, where 
it seems to be a good one, goes a iong 
way toward convincing him that there 
may be some good in you after ail. 

The Forest officer should not fail to 
study out methods which, if adopted, 
are going to officially elevate or improve 
loca! conditions. The regulations of 
the Forest Service are so drawn as to 
be highly elastic and therefore can gen- 
erally be made to fit varying local needs. 
However, new problems are constantly 
cropping up which demand’ another 
method of settlement than any specifi- 
cally authorized in the manual, and it is 
because of this that a Forest officer 
should be diligent in observation and 
painstaking in the proper kind of in- 
quiry. 

The Forest Service has gotten close 
to the people of the West because it 
would not tolerate officiousness, impa- 
tience or incompetence in its officers and 
because its organization was free from 
that tincture of bureaucracy which is 


unpalatable to any American citizen. 

Now that the confidence of the people 
has been obtained, and the relation be- 
tween officer and user worked out, and 
understood to a satisfactory degree, the 
men in the Service must make doubly 
sure that there shall be no retrogression. 
Any Forest officer has a whole lot of 
authority, and can work it for good or 
ill, depending on his viewpoint and his 
appreciation of the results of a move 
in either direction. It seems to me de- 
cidedly essential to hold what has been 
gained in the esteem and confidence of 
the people. We should not take the at- 
titude now that we have done well and 
the people are satisfied, and if we do as- 
sert a little undue authority, our su- 
perior grasp of the situation and the 
fact that we are government officials 
and in control will down the still small 
voice of the man we hit by such tactics. 
Only by holding to the ideals which 
have been steadfastly maintained dur- 
ing the last decade can we hope to 
continue and make stronger the ami- 
cable and satisfactory relation now ex- 
isting between the public and the Forest 
Service. 
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RESIDENT WILSON has 
signed a bill authorizing the ex- 
change of certain private lands 
in the Sierra National Forest 

and the Yosemite Park for National 
Forest lands of approximately equal 
value. 

This is the outcome of negotiations 
between the Forest Service and the 
Madera Sugar Pine Company started 
in August, 1913. The objects to be 
effected were, from the viewpoint of 
the public, twofold: to preserve a strip 
of uncut timber along the road from 
Wawona to the summit of Signal Peak 
and by so doing maintain this popular 
side trip as a scenic forest drive, and 
to secure clear title to the United 
States of the timber in the watersheds 


of the upper Chowchilla River, Devil’s 
Gulch and the South Fork of the 
Merced. This timber is needed to round 
out several small logging units which 
eventually will be utilized in connection 
with the agricultural development of 
the foothill region adjoining. 

In appraising the values of the tim- 
ber, the Forest Service, after a thorough 
cruise and study of the logging condi- 
tions on the ground, figured the total 
cost per thousand feet board measure 
of manufacturing lumber from the 
standing timber in each tract. To this 
cost was added an equal margin for 
profit for each and the sum of these 
two, subtracted from the estimated 
mill-run lumber value, was taken to be 
the market value of the standing tim- 
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ber. Approximately 2,453 acres of 
company land will be traded for 2,468 
acres of Government land. The com- 
pany’s land carries 119,875,000 board 
feet of timber worth $433,187; the 
Government’s, 121,757,000 board feet 
worth $433,172, or an average appraised 
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stumpage value of $3.62 per thousand 
for company timber and $3.56 per thou- 
sand for Government timber. The val- 
uation is affected both by the propor- 
tion of sugar and yellow pine in the 
stand and by the relative accessibility 
ot the two tracts. 


A LUMBERMAN’S VIEWS 


OHN M. WOODS, of East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., chairman of the 
Forestry Committee of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Association, in his report at the annual 
convention held at Buffalo in June 
makes the statement that: 

“A careful scrutiny of the words and acts 
of the executive and legislative departments 
of the nation reveal but little to commend, 
and apparently less to encourage those who 
believe the forest interests of the country 
should be entirely divorced from partisan 
politics.” 


He then voiced the emphatic declara- 
tion that 

“We believe the experiences of the past 
and present conditions and the needs of the 
future demand that this great and vital asset 
of the nation (the forests) shall be placed 
under the control and management of men 
of wide forest experience, absolute honesty 
and demonstrated business ability.” 


Of the improvements to be made in 
the cause of forestry, such improve- 
ments as the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation is endeavoring to bring about, 


Mr. Woods said: 


“Intelligent leadership and the diffusion of 
facts and all available information will 
formulate and crystallize public opinion so 
that it will be easier to place on the State 
books legislation in relation to the prevention 
of forest fires, equitable taxation of forest 
lands, establishment of State, city and town 
forestry reservations and reasonable regula- 
tions and appropriations.” 


Mr. Woods sees danger of the timber 
supply being so rapidly depleted that 
the forests of the country may disap- 
He 


“Tt needs no prophet to foretell the future 
of our forest supply of merchantable timber 
of all kinds. Therefore it seems.to be a 
wise thing to begin in State and nation a sys- 
tem of reforestation of land unsuitable for 
agriculture or any other purpose except the 
erowing of timber.” 


pear. says: 


Mr. Woods does not believe that pres- 
ent lumber trade business is due to any 
“psychological depression.” Says he: 


“Applied to the lumber business we should 
say that it (psychology) means a man who 
would see rot, knots, shakes and worms when 
buying lumber, but which fade away when 
selling it—The end of psychological lumber 
dealers is in the bankruptcy court.” 





Ten Year Pines for Posts. 


Jack pine trees planted ten years ago in the sand hills of Nebraska are now large 


enough to produce fence posts. 


Last year the first seed was gathered from this plantation. 


Arboretum at Pullman. 


_ The agricultural experiment station at Pullman, Washington, is establishing an arboretum 
in which it is proposed to grow a group of each of the important timber trees of the 
temperate zone. 














$50,000.00 Bond Issue 


of the 
American Forestry Association 


To Members of the American Forestry Association: 

It has been decided by the Board of Directors to issue 
bonds of the American Forestry Association to the amount 
of $50,000, paying six per cent interest and redeemable 
within twenty years. 

The money will be used to improve the magazine AMERICAN 
FORESTRY, put it on a more influential and better paying 
basis, increase the membership of the Association and 
extend its very important educational work. 

The Association has no debts, it is sound and strong 
financially; the magazine, AMERICAN FORESTRY, returns a 
substantial profit, which is used in educational work, but 
the Directors realize that with money to spend for develop- 
ment work, the Association’s value to the general public 
can be greatly advanced, and its membership largely 
increased, and at a profit to the Association. 

Therefore subscriptions to the bond issue are requested 
from members who are interested in the development of 
the Association and the extension of its work. The bonds 
are to consist of $45,000 (forty-five thousand dollars) in 
$100 bonds and $5,000 (five thousand dollars) in $10 bonds. 
Subscriptions of only $100 or less are desired, although 
larger subscriptions will of course be accepted. 

Subscriptions may be made direct to the American 
Forestry Association, or further details will be sent upon 
request. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
ET hereby subscribe for Oso ois iapwndedeses of the $350,000 bond issue of the 


American Forestry Association. 


FREES Se Se eres bid isin Wale REEL Oe Ee 


EE So sccie GrereiewaPiaa o Doe ee 














No PatroL—A DAMAGING FIRE. 


THIS FIRE WAS IN A REGION WHERE THERE ARE NO LOOKOUT STATIONS AND IT WAS NOT DISCOVERED 
UNTIL IT HAD REACHED A WIDE EXTENT AND CAUSED GREAT DAMAGE. 


NUMEROUS FOREST FIRES 


URING June the newspapers 

had reports in almost every 

issue of forest fires in one sec- 

tion of the country or the 
other, and a list of these reports would 
fll several pages of AMERICAN For- 
EsTRY. It promises to be a bad fire 
season, the weather conditions being 
such that the fires start readily and 
spread rapidly. 

Fortunately the reports to date are 
that no very great losses have been 
caused by any single fire, although the 
aggregate loss will reach a large sum. 
Also, the newspaper reports in many 
cases have, doubtless without any in- 
tention of doing so, exaggerated the 
importance of the fires, for advices have 
been received by the American For- 
estry Association that a number of 
them have been on brush land and 
through slash and that the actual dam- 
age to standing timber was compara- 
tively small in these cases. 

Nevertheless, the damage will reach 
a considerable figure, and these fires 
again emphasize the necessity for in- 
creased fire preventive measures, con- 
tinual education of the public as to the 
need of taking infinite precautions to 
prevent fires, and the value of leaving 
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forests in which timber has been cut in 
such a condition that the danger of fire 
is reduced toa minimum. All of this is 
part of the work which the American 
Forestry Association is doing. 

The losses so far this fire season 
would have been very much greater had 
it not been for the effective work of 
the various fire protective associations, 
of the Forest Service and the State 
Forestry departments. These with their 
well-organized patrol and lookout work 
have been able to detect numerous fires 
before they managed to get a good 
start and to fight them with forces of 
trained fire fighters. 

So numerous have been the fires and 
so difficult is it to obtain accurate esti- 
mates of the losses that definite an- 
nouncement of all of the damage done, 
the extent of the fires, and the causes 
cannot be made until the fire season is 
ended. 

More than one hundred forest fires 
occurred during May in the national 
forest areas of the southern Appa- 
lachians, coincident with one of the 
severest spring droughts ever known in 
the southeast. The statements are 
based on reports of the weather bureau 
and the forest service. 
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A Fire DISCOVERED. 


THIS IS A VIEW OF 
RESULT OF THE 
AGE WAS DONE. 


The rainfall throughout the greater 
part of the southeast during most of 
March, April, and May was below 
normal, and in certain sections of the 
Carolinas in May the rainfall dropped 
as low as two per cent of the normal. 
The number of fires reported in the 
southeastern forest areas increased dur- 
ing the spring months, while the 
drought increased. Only 26 fires were 
reported for March, 89 for April, and 
104 for May. The latter month is 
usually a safe one as regards forest 
fires. Most of the fires occurred on 
the White Top, Unaka, and Smoky 
Mountain areas on the Carolina high- 
land, which are crossed by railroads. 
Railroads are given as the cause of 
three-quarters of the April fires re- 
ported. Only those fires which were 
burning or near government land were 
reported by the forest service; they are, 
therefore, only a small portion of all 
the fires. 

The month of June started in with 
the drought continuing at full blast in 
the southeast. A few local rains and 
showers have occurred, but these have 
not been sufficient to reduce the fire 
hazard. 

In the far west the two bureaus of 
the department are cooperating to the 
fullest extent, the weather bureau fur- 


4 FIRE JUST DISCOVERED BY A PATROL STATIONED AT A LOOKOUT STATION, AS A 
ALARM SENT OUT BY HIM IT WAS FOUGHT AND QUENCHED BEFORE MUCH DAM- 


nishing special warnings of drying 
winds and the forest service taking 
extra precautions when such warnings 
are received. 


SPORTSMEN SHOULD HELP 


Because of the fact that many forest 
fires are set through the carelessness 
of hunters, campers, and others who go 
into the woods for recreation, the For- 
est Service has taken up with manu- 
facturers of firearms and ammunition 
the question of a cooperative arrange- 
ment through which purchasers and 
users of guns and cartridges shall be 
reminded of the fire danger. 

It has been pointed out that in the 
lumber regions of the Northwest, for 
example, manufacturers and other busi- 
ness men have been having printed or 
stamped on their stationery and pay 
checks various crisp, catchy statements 
about the loss which the public suffers 
through the decreased demand _ for 
labor and decreased money in circula- 
tion if timber, which is the source of 
many of the Northwest’s industries, is 
burned up. 

It has also been pointed out that in 
the east particularly many forest fires 
are started by the carelessness of hunt- 
ers, who drop burning matches, cigar or 
cigarette stumps, or pipe coals in the 
woods, or perhaps build a fire which is 
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A Common SIGHT. 


SUCH A VIEW OF MOUNTAIN SCENERY AS THIS IS OF NOT INFREQUENT OCCURRENCE DURING THE MUCH 
DREADED FIRE SEASON. 


left burning when the hunter goes on. 
Forest fires of course greatly injure 
the interests of sportsmen by robbing 
the birds of their proper cover. They 
also impair the food supply of both 
birds and big game, through the de- 
struction of the undergrowth which 
furnishes browse, berries, and other 
food. 

The Eastern woods are exposed to 
the danger from fires principally in the 
spring and fall, when most of the trees 
are bare and the leaves on the ground 
are dry. The spring fires, many of 
which are due to trout fishermen, may 
destroy the eggs of game birds and even 
the young birds themselves. Since 
trout fishermen are likely to hunt in the 
fall, the same individuals, if careless, 
may be a source of danger at both 
seasons. 

It is suggested that the manufactur- 
ers of arms and ammunition ought to 
be sufficiently interested in the matter 
of perpetuation of game to be willing to 
help in the campaign against forest 
fires. This help may come through the 
printing of some brief fire warning on 
cartridge boxes or some slip to go with 
any hunting or camping supplies which 
are furnished. Several manufacturers 
have already expressed their interest 


in the matter and their willingness to 
help. eee wank ial 
A REPORT FROM THE WEST. 
While the early forest fires reported 
in May were mostly in slashings 
and without loss, June opened the 
commonly recognized fire season with 
indications of a dangerous year that 
demands more than usual precaution, 
according to bulletins received by the 
Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association from all States in the 
Pacific Northwest. Much less than the 
usual amount of snow remains in the 
mountains and in some regions there 
have already been several weeks of 
dry weather broken only by one short 
rain. Atmospheric conditions seem to 
be conducive to frequent dry interior 
winds, requiring extraordinary precau- 
tion in firing slashings. Patrols are 
already in the field and being rapidly 
recruited to their full strength. Unless 
there is rain trouble is expected, but 
the protective organization to meet it 
will be better than in any past year. 
Washington had fully 100 fires in 
May, some of them receiving much pub- 
licity, but practically all were slashing 
fires more useful than otherwise. The 
State has county wardens on duty and 
is very active in educational work. The 
Washington Forest Fire Association 
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has eighty men in the field. Road 
builders’ débris now constitutes the 
worst hazard. 

Idaho reports an early spring, and 
dense vegetation make dry weather 
more to be feared than usual. Con- 
trary to Washington, rights of 
way are in better condition 
than slashings, especially those 
of settlers and small loggers. 
Patrol forces are cleaning up 
fire-traps and working on trail 
and telephone systems. 

Montana conditions are 
much like those of Idaho. 
There have been no important 
fires. 

Oregon has had some small 
slash fires. The State for- 
ester urges continuation of 
purposeful slash _ burning, 
under permit and with full 
precaution. He has about 26 
men in the field. Private pa- 
trol associations also began 
work in May and will have 
350 men on duty by July 1. 

Throughout the Northwest, 
cooperation between private, 
State and Federal forces is 
more complete than in past 
years. The Weeks law fund 
granted by Congress to States 
with efficient systems has 
again given Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana 
important financial assistance. 
Much attention is being given 
by all agencies to lookout sta- 
tions and telephone extension. 
In short, all report excellent 
preparation to meet a_ bad 
vear, but urge earnest cooper- 
ation by those who use fire in 
the woods. Careful handling 
of slashings by settlers, road 
crews and loggers is agreed to 
be the most urgent need at this stage of 
the season. 

PUBLICITY WORK. 

It may perhaps be of interest to the 
readers of AMERICAN ForREstTRY to 
know what one National Forest is 
doing in the way of reaching the forest 
users in order to secure their coopera- 


tion and good-will in fire-prevention 
work. 

The Apache National Forest, em- 
bracing 1,276,400 acres, probably con- 
tains the best and the greatest number 
of trout streams of any Forest in Ari- 








THis PictURE NEEDS NO TITLE. 


SUCH FOREST FIRES AS THIS DO UNTOLD DAMAGE YEAR AFTER YEAR 


IN OUR FORESTS. 


zona and New Mexico, and although 
located at a great distance from rail- 
roads, is visited annually by a large 
number of fishing and camping parties, 
hunters and trappers as well as trans- 
continental tourists over the Ocean to 
Ocean Highway, which crosses the for- 
est. A considerable number of our fires 
are attributable to this class of users, 
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and it is necessary to reach this class 
especially, as well as local forest settlers 
and stockmen. 

_ This year a personal letter was sent 
to storekeepers in towns on the border 
of the forest where campers and fish- 
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user and settler on the Forest, and also 
to all local newspapers. The papers 
invariably printed the entire letter, 
without being asked to. Wherever the 
words “fire” or “fires” occurred in the 
letter the printing was in bright red, 





Going Fishing‘ 


The finest trout streams, the best hunting grounds and the most beautiful 
camping places in America are to be found within the National Forests 
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Help Prevent Forest Fires 








LIGHTED MATCHES, CIGARS AND CIGARETTES ARE DANGEROUS 
Put out your camp fires before leaving 
Don’t build bonfires 





Keep the Forests Green 


U.S. Department of Agriculture Forest Service 


ing parties outfit, as well as hotels and in heavier type, and the letter was 


within and near the forest, enclosing a 
“Going Fishing” card and a supply of 
the “Six Rules,” samples of which are 


shown. These persons were asked to 


post the “Going Fishing’ card in their 
places of business in a conspicuous 
place and to give out the “Six Rules” 
cards to sportsmen, tourists and others. 

In addition to these, a fire letter was 
printed and a copy mailed to every 


signed in red ink. 

The printed fire letter idea is fol- 
lowed very extensively by forest su- 
pervisors as the most effective and prac- 
tical means of reaching all the users of 
a forest. It is only a part of a cam- 
paign that is being carried on to bring 
before the public the reasonableness of 
forest protection through fire preven- 
tion. 
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The Six Rules 


For Care with FIRE in the Mountains 





If Every Member of the Public Strictly 
Observed These Simple Rules, the 
Great Annual Loss by Forest 
Fires Would Be Reduced 
to a Minimum 


1. Be sure your match is out before 


you throw it away. 

2. Knock out your pipe ashes or throw 
your cigar or cigarette stump where 
there is nothing to catch fire. 


3. Don’t build a camp fire any larger 
than is absolutely necessary. Never 
leave it even for a short time without 
putting it OUT with water or earth. 

4. Don’t build a camp fire against a 
tree or a log. Build a small one where 
you can scrape away the needles, leaves 
or grass from all sides of it. 
bonfires. The wind 
time and start a 


5. Don’t build 
may come up at any 
fire you cannot control. 

6. If you discover a fire, put it out if 
possible; if you can’t, get word of it to 
the nearest U. S. Forest Ranger or State 
Fire Warden just as quickly as you 
possibly can. 


FOREST 











CALIFORNIA'S SITUATION, 


Alexander W. Dodge, deputy state 
forester of California, writes as follows 
about the situation there. He says: 

Although the citizens of California 
recognize the magnitude of their forest 
wealth and its bearing upon the indus- 
trial activities in every community, 
there has been an evident unwillingness 
on the part of many to realize the im- 
portance of adequately protecting our 
forest areas from fire. California ranks 
third in her timber supply. There are 
within the State vast areas of hill and 
and valley land dependent directly upon 
an already limited water supply. Thou- 
sands of acres of brush and timber land 
throughout the State serve as indis- 
pensable regulators of stream flow and 
each year our watersheds suffer serious 
damage from the ravages of fire. The 


total money damage due to forest fires 
in California during 1913 was $511 - 
077.00, an amount sufficient to maintain 
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the State torestry department, at its 
present annual appropriation, for 
twenty-three years. This destruction 
will continue until measures are adopt- 
ed to prevent it. The citizens of Cali- 
fornia, and of other States which have 
similar problems to solve, must tace the 
issue squarely and admit as positive the 
following facts: 

1. That forest fires do 
very great annual loss in dollars and 
cents. 

2. That all of their industries depend 
directly or indirectly upon the forests 
and streams. 

3. That they cannot afford to permit 
ihe annual loss to continue. 

+. That they have not given this great 
problem a fair degree of attention. 

5. That there are measures and 
means of preventing the frequent oc- 
currence of forest fires. 

6. That what is lost in one year is 
sufficient to establish and maintain a 
protective force for several years. 

7. That they should make generous 
legislative provision for the adoption of 
measures and means of protection. 

8. That sooner or later they, like 
other countries, will be forced to pro- 
tect their forests and perhaps grow 
them again and, that the longer the wait 
the greater will be the cost of protec- 
tion and reforestation. 

9. That forest protection is a func- 
tion of the State. 

10. That (in California especially ) 
there is a long dry season during which 
fires start readily. 

11. That a bad example of conserva- 
tive use has been given the present gen- 
eration by the former one in this coun- 
try; that it is a dangerous example to 
follow ; and, 

12. That forest 
themselves out. 


occasion a 


fires will not put 


PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 

Whatever agencies effect the value of 
land and other public commodities are 
of public interest. There is a gradual 
change in public sentiment as indicated 
by attempts made to secure forest leg- 
islation in the State. With a forest 
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A Forest Fire at NIGHT 


THERE ARE FEW MORE IMPRESSIVE SIGHTS THAN A FIERCE FOREST FIRE BY NIGHT, WHEN THE GLARE 


LIGHTS THE HEAVENS AND MAY 


wealth far greater than that in many 
other States, California still fails to oc- 
cupy the place she should in forestry. 
We realize that some other States are 
developing effective protective policies 
to prevent the indiscriminate exploita- 
tion of their forests. However, we can- 
not extensively accomplish forest pro- 
tection until the lumbermen become 
more thoroughly awakened to the prac- 
tical necessity of the work. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the lumbermen are 
mistrustful of any agency directed to- 
ward forest regulation, fearing, it 
seems, that unfavorable and impracti- 
cable restrictions will be subsequently 
imposed; and the general public is in 
some degree influenced by this attitude 
on the part of the lumbermen. 

California is a great playground, her 
forest wilds attract thousands of pleas- 
ure seekers every summer. There must 
be provision for fire patrols, summer 
guards, paid fire wardens, effective co- 
operation between Federal, State and 
private agencies, and the operation of 
all necessary protective measures. 

Such forest legislation will make it 
possible for California to enjoy: 

State fire patrols, whose duty it shall 
be to lessen the danger of fire by keep- 
ing vigilant watch during the dry sea 


BE 


SEEN SCORES OF MILES AWAY. 


sons. At present we have only a sys- 
tem of non-compensated voluntary fire 
wardens; the plan is very inefficient. 
Full appreciation is expressed of the 
effective work done by the Federal For- 
est Service on the nineteen national for- 
ests within the State. 

State forest reserves, which are cer- 
tain tracts of land within the State 
owned and managed by the State. These 
reserves will prove as valuable in Cali- 
fornia as they have and are proving 
in other States. 

State experimental stations, for as 
forestry advances in California we will 
need demonstration areas where the 
relative merits of various indigenous 
and introduced trees can be determined. 
Highway planting is already popular 
and trees for this purpose will always 
be in demand. 

State nurseries where forest and 
highway trees can be propagated for 
distribution throughout the State. 

State timber tax reforms as the old, 
and generally abandoned in other coun- 
tries, system of forest taxation still 
operates in California—the general 
property tax. The farmer is taxed on 
his crop, not by an increasing tax at 
periods during its growth, but upon the 
commodity when harvested. The pres- 
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ent timber tax is levied annually, ever 
increasing, and forces the owner to cut 
some trees before they are actually 
ready to cut. The future will demand 
that a nominal tax be levied, annually, 
upon the land, and a fair revenue paid 
by the owner upon the timber when it is 
logged. 

Cooperation with Federal, private, 
county and other agencies will enable 
the State to realize to the fullest extent 
the enjoyment of her natural resources. 

We do not believe that the people of 
California, nor of any other State of 


this great Union, citizens alive to the 
right sort of government, are going to 
remain quiet and fail to take a stand 
for the conservation and wholesome de- 
velopment of their natural wealth. The 
future will demand of us a reckoning; 
let us make the future monuments to 
our industrial success productive for- 
ests instead of devastated areas of 
charred stumps noted only for their 
forests of the past. The possible floods 
and dry river beds of the future can be 
largely prevented by protecting our for- 
ests now. 


33,000 ACRES MORE 


LUITLE more than 33,000 acres 

in the White Mountains have 

just been approved for purchase 

by the Government at a meet- 
ing of the national forest reservation 
commission. 

These areas are in two _ separate 
tracts, both in Grafton County, New 
Hampshire, the larger containing 31,100 
acres on the watershed of the Pemige- 
wasset River, a tributary to the Merri- 
mac. The tract comes within a mile of 
North Woodstock on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, and several good 
roads lead through it. The land is 
between 700 and 4,300 feet in eleva- 
tion, and in the lower valleys are a 
number of abandoned farms now grown 
up to trees. Most of the conifers have 
been cut to make paper pulp, but there 
are good stands of beech, birch, and 
maple of considerable value. With fire 
kept out there is said to be excellent 


promise of a new stand of spruce. The 
price agreed upon by the Goverment is 
$4.62 an acre, including both land and 
timber. 

The smaller purchase consists of sev- 
eral areas lying on the watersheds of 
Little River and Gale River, both trib- 
utaries of the Connecticut. These 
lands cover 2,000 acres and are con- 
tiguous to lands already approved for 
purchase ; hence they go far toward giv- 
ing the Government a solid body of 
land in this locality. The price for the 
2,000 acres, land and timber, is $4.00 
an acre. The tract is in the locality of 
the noted Franconia Range and is read- 
ily accessible from two railroad sta- 
tions, Bethlehem and Twin Mountain. 
The forest has been cut over and con- 
sists chiefly of the northern hardwoods, 
though some spruce remains from the 
original stand. 





Apache Forest Notes. 


The altitudes of the Apache Forest vary from 3,800 feet to 11,463 feet above sea level. 


A total of 2,692 acres was burned over by forest fires in 1913. 


There are six sawmills and two shingle mills located within the Apache Forest. 


There are approximately 20,000 acres of land within the Forest in patented homesteads 
or in homestead claims. 





PHILIPPINE FOREST CONCESSIONS 


HILE there are two hun- 

dred billion board feet of 

merchantable lumber stand- 

ing on the 60,000 square 
miles of Philippine public forests, in 
1913 there were milled the small total 
of 80,000,000 feet, of which less than 
one-eighth was exported. Major Ahern, 
the insular director of forestry, believes 
there is an export market awaiting the 
establishment of milling enterprises, 
which would take three hundred mill- 
ion feet yearly, mainly of four woods— 
lauan, apitong, guijo and yacal. These 
trees grow to a very large size, a large 
number are found on a limited area and 
their extraction affords an attractive en- 
terprise for a modern logging and mill- 
Ing operation. 

These public forest lands in the Phil- 
ippines are not sold but are developed 
under a license system. Yearly licenses 
are ordinarily given small operators for 
limited areas. The larger tracts are of- 
tered in the form of twenty-year ex- 
clusive licenses, which provide for the 
removal of timber and minor forest 
products without affecting the title to 
the land. 

At present eleven such exclusive li- 
censes, popularly called concessions, are 
in operation, representing American, 
British, Chinese, German, Spanish and 
Filipino capital. A recent timber con- 
cession was granted to a Chinese com- 
pany that will find no difficulty in dis- 
posing of its products through its con- 
nections in China, while the British and 
German interests find their markets for 
Philippine woods in India and Europe 
as well as in China. 

The forestry bureau now has avail- 
able a number of tracts ranging in size 
from 35 to 300 square miles, with one 
or two of much larger size, awaiting 
applications. 

A person considering such an invest- 
ment is afforded every opportunity for 
investigation. The bureau of forestry 
desires each applicant or his authorized 
representative to visit the tract per- 
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sonally in company with one of the for- 
esters, or that he have an experienced 
lumberman do so, in order that he may 
see the stand of timber, the facilities 
for haulage and transportation, the lo- 
cation of mill sites and ascertain for 
himself the local labor supply. 

The concessions themselves cost 
nothing; the charges being in the form 
of stumpage fees, payable upon re- 
moval of the product and running from 
$1.00 to $5.00 per thousand feet. When 
an application, complying at least with 
the minimum requirements as to the 
size of the mill and the annual output, 
has been received, the tract is adver- 
tised for a period of four months. In 
awarding the concession preference is 
given to the bidder offering to install 
the most complete and effective plant 
and giving the best security for per- 
formance. 

The concessions are given for tracts 
large in proportion to the capacity of 
the mills installed in order that the fu- 
ture condition of the forest will not 
suffer. The amount of the annual pro- 
duction stipulated takes into considera- 
tion both the present amount of over- 
mature timber and the amount annually 
maturing, and in other ways the regula- 
tions seek to conserve the forest wealth 
while rendering available the mature 
timber with the fewest possible restric- 
tions. 

One of the important elements is suf- 
ficient capital to install machinery capa- 
ble of handling the large hardwood logs, 
for which some of the earlier plants 
proved hardly adequate, and to permit 
a proper seasoning of the product. The 
security the Philippine Government re- 
quires that the concessionaire give is 
very modest in proportio:: to the amount 
of raw material placed at his disposi- 
tion—when a bid is submitted a de- 
posit of a certified check, usually for 
$5,000, is required, and then after the 
award is made, the equipment on the 
ground and the concessionaire about to 
begin operations, the certified check 
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may be replaced by a satisfactory form 
of bond. 

One of the important’ functions of 
the insular bureau of forestry is that of 
making available to investors the fullest 
information, and lumbermen visiting 
the islands will not only secure general 
data from its headquarters at Manila 
but will supplement this in the various 
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localities by the cooperation of the for- 
estry men in the field. 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs at 
Washington has general descriptions 
and maps showing the location of a 
number of the tracts available, which 
will furnish preliminary data to those 
who may be in a position to be inter- 
ested in developing this most promising 
field for hardwood lumber. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 


FT NHE sixth annual forestry con- 
ference in the White Moun- 
| tains, under the auspices of the 

Society for Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, with the coopera- 
tion of the State Forestry Commission, 
will occur at Gorham, H., July 21- 
23, 1914. This charming mountain 
town, in the heart of the White Moun- 
tains, is headquarters for the White 
Mountain National Forest, that now 
comprises 138,000 acres. It may be 
reached by the Boston and Maine Rail- 
way with through connections from 
New York and boston, or by the Grand 
Trunk Railway with through trains 
from Portland. 

Gorham is twelve miles from Berlin, 
N. H., famous for its paper and pulp 
mills. A cordial invitation has been 
received for members of the confer- 
ence to visit the works of the Berlin 
Mills Company and see the processes 
of making paper. Excursions will be 
made also over the Presidential Range 
through the National Forest on the 
north, and into the Great Gulf and 
Tuckerman’s Ravine on the south. 





Those who desire can take the carriage 
road up Mount Washington. 

Taxation of Forests, State and Town 
Forests, Planting Forests, Forestry In 
vestments, and the National Forest in 
the White Mountains are among the 
topics that will be considered. Dr. b. FE. 
ernow, President of the Society of 
American Foresters; Professor Chas. J. 
Bullock, of Harvard University; Mr. 
Clyde Leavitt, of the Canadian Forest 
Service, and Mr. J. St. J. Benedict, 
Supervisor of the White Mountain 
National Forest, are among those who 
have been invited to take part. Invest- 
ments in forest lands will be discussed 
by Mr. Charles M. Dow, Director of 
the Letchworth Park and Arboretum. 
Mr. Montgomery Rollins, of the Finan- 
cial Publishing Company, has been 
asked to speak upon Security in the 
Purchase of Timber Lands. Mr. 
Charles Lathrop Pack, President of the 
National Conservation Congress, has 
indicated that he will attend. Dr. EF. T. 
Fairchild, President of the New Hamp- 
shire State College, will speak upon 
Cooperation in Forestry Work. 
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NEW STYLE SHEEP HERDING 


Sa result of experiments during 
the past few years, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now ad- 
vocating the use of the bedding- 

out system of herding sheep on open 

ranges, instead of the old close-herding 
system which has heretofore been in 
use. : 

This system gets its name from the 
fact that the herder who attends the 
band camps and beds his _ flocks 
wherever the sheep find themselves at 
nightfall. Under the old plan he estab- 
lished a fixed camp and_ bed-ground 
and drove the sheep back to the same 
place each night. 

Through experience on the national 
forest ranges last year the Department 
states that lambs from bedded-out bands 
were five pounds heavier on an average 
at the end of the season than those 
which were trailed to and from estab- 
lished bed-grounds, and that the range 
can carry from 10 to 25 per cent more 
sheep than when so much is trampled 
out in traveling back and forth. The 
disadvantages of the old system, ac- 
cording to the Department, were two- 
fold, those to the forage and those to 
the sheep. The forage suffered by 
being trampled badly, and being actu- 
ally destroyed at and near the bed- 
grounds; the sheep lost weight in 


going to and from the camps, and in 





dry weather suffered not a little from 
dust and from crowding. 

Moreover, under the old system the 
sheep were kept pretty well bunched ; 
under the new plan they graze at will 
in scattered, open flocks. During the 
day the herder moves about in a wide 
circuit around his charges, looking for 
tracks to see that none of the sheep has 
strayed beyond his circle. The sheep 
are constantly moving through new 
feed instead of traveling over areas 
already fed over. 

Sheepmen have maintained that the 
close-herding system so long in use was 
necessary to prevent losses from stray- 
ing, and from the ravages of animals, 
such as wolves, coyotes, and mountain 
lions. The experiments of the Service 
show that straying can be prevented, 
and one band on the Payette forest, 
Idaho, which never bedded two nights 
in the same place, and which grazed in 
timber and brush practically the entire 
summer, lost only four head; in this, as 
in the majority of cases, the loss under 
the new system was less than under 
the old one of close herding. 

The forest rangers and trained hunt- 
ers of the service cooperate with the 
herdsmen to rid the ranges of preda- 
tory animals, and to render the danger 
of loss from this source less than it was 
formerly. 

















THE WRATH OF THE 
RIVER 
RACHEL L. DiruHripcE. 


The River-god comes raging 

Where stately cities stand; 

And when his fury faints and falls 
All desolate the land! 


“Away, where my streamlets started 
Ye have robbed me of my trees! 
I yearn for a grace departed, 
For the voice of birds on the breeze. 


“IT have given you faithful service 

As I crept thro’ valley and plain, 

Though my quiet waters quivered 

At the shriek of your thundering 
train. 


“But ye have despoiled my birth-right 
To build you the homes of men; 
And now I descend upon you 

To ransom my own again. 


“T will wreck the homes ye have 
builded 

With the forests hewn from my shore ; 

I will take as toll your children 

As ye took my wealth of yore! 


“And at last when my rage is silent 
And the sullen flood is o’er, 

Forget not the wrath of the river 
Lest I should return once more.” 


The River-god comes raging 

Where stately cities stand; 

And when his fury faints and falls, 
All desolate the land! 
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INJURY TO THE LARCH BY SAWFLY 
LARVAE 


By Maup DEWITT PEARL 


ROFESSOR A. G. HARPER, 

of Oxford, England, has _re- 

cently published the results of 

a most thorough investigation 
of the harm which Sawfly larvae do to 
the larch. This pest first made its on- 
slaught upon larches in England in 
1904, attacking not only the European 
larch but also species of the Japanese 
larch, which had recently been intro- 
duced into England. Most ot the trees 
investigated had suffered defoliation 
during several successive years. 

In order to study very accurately the 
extent of injury wrought by defoliation, 
a cross section from each tree was taken 
regularly, every four or five feet apart, 
depending upon the tree, from the base 
to the top. A rectangular piece, from 
8 to 12 mm. broad, was cut out of the 
circumference at the four points of the 
compass, the north side of the tree 
having been marked previous to cutting. 
A thin layer was cut from each one of 
these blocks for microscopical examina- 
tion and measurement. Three separate 
sets of measurements were made for 
ring growth and development of the 
autumn wood on each layer, so that, in 
all, twelve measurements were taken 
for every cross section. The average 
of these measurements was taken as an 
indication of the mean radial enlarge- 
ment of the tree at a particular height. 

The investigation showed that de- 
foliation and consequent starvation re- 


sulted in a lessening in the amount of 
growth of the annual ring and in a de- 
crease in the thickness of the walls of 
the cells forming the so-called autumn 
wood. The decrease in ring growth 
was more noticeable at the base of the 
tree than at the tip, as would be ex- 
pected. In cases of severe attacks ot 
the larvae it was found that cambium 
growth ceased entirely in certain parts 
of the tree, particularly near the base. 
The width of the ring of autumn wood 
was not always lessened, but the outer 
cell walls of this ring failed to thicken 
while the inner walls presented a normal 
appearance. The cause of this differ- 
ence between the walls of the outer and 
inner cells is not perfectly clear. Pos- 
sibly the starvation which the tree suf- 
fers through defoliation causes an ar- 
rest of the development of the cells. 
On the other hand there is an indication 
that in some cases the second growth 
of leaves which the tree very often 
puts out after being attacked by the 
larvae might possibly be the cause of 
the thin walls. The growing leaves 
draw heavily upon the water supply 
and conditions at this time are similar 
to those in early summer when the 
regular leaf growth occurs and the so- 
called spring wood, whose cells have 
thin walls, is formed. 

Another condition which results 
through defoliation is the formation of 
abnormal resin ducts. 


Red Alder for Clothes Pins. 


Manufacturers have found that red alder from the Pacific coast is a suitable material for 
clothes pins. Alder makes a white, smooth, springy pin. As a result of this fact, a clothes 
pin factory, said to be the first on the Pacific coast, may be established at Portland, Oregon. 


Best Sight of Forest Fires. 


It is said that the best times of day to see forest fires from lookout stations are just 


after daylight and just before sunset. 
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THE CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


By ELwoop WILSON. 


| With this issue AMERICAN Forestry inaugurates a Canadian forestry news 


department for the particular benefit of its many Canadian subscribers. 


The 


matter will be furnished by Mr. Elwood Wilson, one of the best known Canadian 
foresters, and will consist of news and comment on forest and timber conditions 
and forestry and lumbering work.—Ep1ror. | 


HE forestry situation in Canada 

is a very promising one and is 

gaining strength slowly but 

surely, quietly but effectively. 
From the standpoint of Government the 
situation is a most excellent one, as 
practically all the forest land in Canada 
is owned by either the Dominion or 
Provincial Governments and is not 
being sold but only leased, the leases 
being subject to frequent renewals and 
the rentals to readjustment. The reg- 
ulations under which these lands are 
administered are on the whole wise 
ones, and politics, while not yet wholly 
eliminated, still do not play a very seri- 
ous part. : 


The fire situation has been very bad 
up to a few years ago, but with the 
advent of Cooperative Protective As- 
sociations this has been much improved. 
The Quebec and Dominion Govern- 
ments have given their earnest support 
to these associations and are urging 
their formation all over Canada. 
British Columbia has also instituted an 
efficient fire-fighting system. Ontario 
and New Brunswick are still worrying 
along in the good old way. Under the 
Dominion Railway Commission — the 
railroads have been compelled to clean 
up and patrol their rights-of-way, and 
the burden of proof in case of fire has 
been placed on them. In the Rocky 
Mountain section they are required to 
use oil-burning engines. The Govern- 
ment has not yet applied its regulations 
to the Government-owned roads, but it 
is hoped that this anomaly will soon be 
done away with. 


The Dominion Forest Service is well 
organized and is doing good work in 


establishing reserves, making recon- 
naisance surveys and helping the prairie 
Provinces to plant trees. It is still 
troubled with the patronage system in 
the outside service. 

The Province of British Columbia 
has the best organized and most efficient 
Forest Service of all the Provinces and 
is doing excellent work along the line. 

Ontario has no forest service worthy 
of the name. Although a trained for- 
ester has been appointed, his hands are 
tied and he is hardly allowed to even 
suggest anything. 

Quebec has a Forest Service with 
two Yale graduates at its head, and 
they are slowly paving the way for bet- 
ter administration of the Government’s 
timber holdings. Some reconnaisance 
work has been done, a Forestry School 
and a tree nursery established and some 
planting on sand dunes commenced. A 
classification of lands has been 
begun, and it is hoped that future sales 
of settlers’ lands will be made on the 
basis of their fitness for agriculture. 
The Minister of Crown Lands has taken 
the keenest interest in proper fire pro- 
tection and has aided the Cooperative 
Association in every possible way. 


also 





New Brunswick and the Maritime 
Provinces have as yet no Forest Service. 





The Forestry Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto has done most ex- 
cellent work and has a strong faculty 
headed by Dr. Fernow. The graduates 
have mostly gone to fill the services of 
the Dominion and British Columbia 
Governments and have done good work. 
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The Forestry Department of Laval 
University, conducted by the Quebec 
Government, has so far only turned out 
men for the Government’s own work, 
which for sometime is likely to absorb 
its graduates. 

The Forestry Department of the 
University of New Brunswick is doing 
good work, and its graduates are mostly 
taking private positions. 

The Canadian Forestry Association 
has been the most important agency in 
the introduction and propaganda of for- 
estry and has done most excellent work. 
It receives a subsidy from both the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments 
and has been successful in obtaining 
important legislation. It conducts the 
Canadian Forestry Journal, published 
monthly. 


The Canadian Society of Forest En- 
gineers was organized in 1908 and has 
now about fifty-five members. Its aim 
is to foster closer relationship between 
foresters, to keep up the standard of 
the profession to the highest possible 
plane and to help its members to 
mutually benefit one another. 

The Society of British Columbia For- 
esters has the same aims for the men 
in the British Columbia Service. 

The Ottawa Foresters’ Club does the 
same thing for Dominion and _ other 
foresters residing in Ottawa. 

The Commission of Conservation has 
its forestry side and has done much 
work already. Its publications on the 
Forest Resources of Nova Scotia and 
its report on the Trent Watershed are 
of high character and importance and 
are an earnest of what may be expected. 
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The Dominion Railway Commission 
through its Fire Protection Service has 
done more to eliminate the greatest 
source of fire danger, the railways, than 
anyone would have believed possible. 
The railroads have been responsible 
for the burning of enormous tracts of 
valuable timber lands, and until the 
Railway Commission took up the mat- 
ter the railways could not be compelled 
to take any preventive measures. 


The St. Maurice Forest Protective 
Association, formed in the spring of 
1912, has been a revelation as to what 
could be done toward fire-protection. 
Formed by all the holders of freehold 
and licensed lands in the St. Maurice 
Valley of Quebec with 11,373 square 
miles it has now grown to cover 12,535 
square miles and really protects a much 
larger area than this. 


The Lower Ottawa Forest Protective 
Association was formed this spring by 
the large lumber industries in the lower 
Ottawa Valley and has already done 
good work. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has a 
well-organized Forestry Department 
and has done good work in tree plant- 
ing for snow protection along its right- 
of-way in the prairie Provinces and has 
made a beginning in reconnaisance sur- 
veys of its lands. 


The New Brunswick Railway Com- 
pany is developing a system of fire pro- 
tection along its right-of-way, beginning 
by clearing up for fifty feet on each side 
of the track. 


The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
dD ? 
Railway has just engaged a Forester. 





Long Distance Fire Reporting. 


On the Deerlodge National Forest in Montana one lookout station has the record of 
reporting accurately, by distance and direction, a fire that was sixty miles away. 














EDITORIAL 


KCRETARY LANE’S proposal 
for the control and management 
of Alaska’s natural resources by 
a Development Board consisting 

of three members, instead of by vari- 
ous departments of the Government 
to do away with the red tape which he 
believes complicates the development ot 
Alaska and discourages efforts to es- 
tablish claims and open up the country. 
There is no doubt that the control of 
various resources by various depart- 
ments results in confusion, delay and 
discouragement; that the profusion of 


laws governing the development of 
these resources causes unnecessary 


complications ; and that improvement in 
conditions are necessary if Alaska is to 
be unlocked and her resources used. 
But we do not approve of Secretary 
Lane’s plan to include the control of 
the national forests of Alaska in the 
hands of such a Board as he proposes. 
We believe this would be a mistake. 
The Forest Service has shown its busi- 
ness capacity in the management of 
the Alaskan national forests as well as 
those in the United States, and this 
management is year by year becoming 
more and more efficient. What is being 
so well done now could not be im- 


proved upon by a Board which would 
have to attend to other important re- 
sources as well. Delay, red tape and 
confusion are not apparent in the man- 
agement of the forests under control of 
the Forest Service; in fact, quick de- 
cision and speedy action has been no- 
ticeable in practically every case apply- 
ing to the National Forests in Alaska 
since the Forest Service had control. 

Secretary Lane suggests that the For- 
est Service act in an advisory capacity 
with the Board, if it is created, but 
this would not do, because the For- 
est Service would not have control of 
the men employed on the forests nor 
of their work. 

The proposed law should be amended 
to provide that the Forest Service re- 
tain the administration of the national 
forests of Alaska and act in conjunc- 
tion with a Board, or the necessity for 
such a Board might be entirely re- 
moved by a revision and a correla- 
tion of the existing laws by means of 
which control and direction of the 
country’s resources could be concen- 
trated in a few departments, and the 
whole operation of administering the 
resources of the country thoroughly 
simplified. 





S THIS number of AMERICAN 
Forestry is being read, officials 
and members of the American 
Forestry Association will be ad- 

dressing some seven or eight thousand 
teachers, representing every State in 
the Union, at Chautauqua, N. Y. These 
teachers will be told why the conserva- 


tion of the forests is one of the most 
important problems of the day, and 
of what vital necessity it is to future 
generations. The ablest experts and 


speakers in the cause of forestry will 
be there, and the teachers will not only 
hear about forestry but will see moving 
pictures and stereopticon views which 
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will speak for themselves. They will 
be shown the destruction wrought by 
forest fires and how such fires may be 
prevented; they will be told how the 
trees of the forest have to battle for 
existence and how they may be aided 
in the fight; they will be shown how 
rapid deterioration of the human race 
follows the loss of the forests; they will 
be told about the problems of the lum- 
bermen, and they will have explained 
to them just what they may do to aid 
in the work of teaching every man, 
woman, and child to appreciate a tree 
whether on the street, lawn, woodlot 


ESPITE the facts that Georgia 
annually places on the market 
forest products valued at $18,- 
000,000 and that the wages 

paid to produce this output amount to 
$2,500,000, the State has no law pro- 
viding for a forestry department, and 
it is the only State in the South which 
does not cooperate with the United 
States Forest Service under the liberal 
provisions of the Weeks law, in pro- 
tecting its forests from fire. 

The State Legislature is now in ses- 
sion and the members of the legislature 
could do no greater good to the business 
interests of the State, and more or less 
directly to every one of their constit- 
uents, than to take up for consideration 
such a forestry law as exists in Mary- 
land, or Kentucky, or in any one of a 
score of other States. A Forestry De- 
partment, with an appropriation of 
$15,000 or $20,000 a year, could do a 


N CONCLUDING its last report the 
Conservation Commission of Louisi- 
ana made the following hopeful 
statement : 

“The Commission hopes to establish 
later on a separate department of for- 
estry which will give to this branch of 
the work the special attention demanded 
by so important a division of the State’s 
natural resources.” 

In the same report the Conservation 
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or forest and to value it for the value 
it is to mankind. 

It is not expecting too much to 
believe that these seven or eight thou- 
sand teachers will return to their homes 
with the determination to do some serv- 
ice in the cause of forest conservation, 
nor is it at all doubtful that each and 
every one will succeed in imparting to 
others some of the knowledge they will 
gain. Hence it may be said, without 
exaggeration, that what the American 
Forestry Association will say to the 
teachers at Chautauqua will, in part, 
be repeated to fully half a million 
others. 


wonderful work in conserving the lum- 
ber industry of the State. There is at 
present much wasteful cutting, there is 
unnecessary loss from forest fires, there 
is absence of knowledge on the part of 
timber land owners, and lumbermen, of 
the best means of caring for the forests 
and of cutting the timber to the best 
advantage. A State Forestry Depart- 
ment, with competent officials in charge, 
could do much to overcome conditions 
which do not make for the best results. 

Thousands of acres of land are 
owned by the State and much of this 
land could be made to produce forests 
providing there was in existence a State 
Forestry Department and good working 
laws for its operation. 

All of this is well worth considering, 
and it is to be hoped that some member 
of the legislature will be sufficiently in- 
terested to lead the way. ; 


Commission estimates that at the pres- 
ent rate of cutting, it will be safe to 
estimate that the pine timber of the 
State will be exhausted in thirty years, 
the cypress in twenty years and the 
hardwoods in thirty-five years. 

This means that in practically thirty 
years the enormous revenue derived 
from the forest products of the State 
will not only be ended but that the for- 
ested land of the State will be so bare 
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that damage by floods and erosion will 
likely cost the State hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year. 

With these facts before them and 
with the knowledge that the protection 
of its vast extent of timber is undoubt- 
edly one of the foremost concerns of the 
State, the Commissioners are cheered 
by the knowledge that the appropriation 
available for the general purposes of 
the Commission is much greater for 
the present fiscal year than it has been 
before. This being the case, it appears 
that one of the first duties of the Com- 


mission should be to establish a State 
department of forestry so that special 
attention may be given to the State’s 
timbered land. Fortunately, the mem- 
bers of the commission—M. L. Alexan- 
der, J. A. Dayries and E. T. Leche—are 
broad-minded, wide-awake men who 
see the necessity for forest conservation 
and who will doubtless do all that they 
can to protect the forests of the State. 
It is to be hoped that soon will come the 
announcement that the forests have 
been placed under the management of a 
special forestry department. 





T IS gratifying to every supporter 
of forest conservation to know of 
such a broad-minded expression of 
opinion by W. B. Townsend, of 
Townsend, Tenn., a lumberman, who in 
a paper written for the meeting of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association at 
Asheville, N. C., on June 10, said: 

“T am mightily interested in what | 
call an ‘Imperial Domain’—the Great 
Appalachians and their timber, compris- 
ing, I am told, more than 235 million 
acres, extending from Maryland to 
Texas, including Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Missouri. This domain is consid- 
erably larger than all of the New Eng- 
land States, combined with New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin, comprising not only 
nearly half of the remaining timber sup- 
ply of the United States, but by far the 
most valuable kind. This means that 
through a spirit of conservation this 
immense supply of timber and_ the 
proper marketing of it is brought more 
and more to the attention of those 
directly and financially interested, and 
that by proper management. and wise 
use this source of wealth to the South 
can be made to yield perpetually an 
income, which, in importance and size, 
is second only to the South’s cotton 
crop. This feature is especially perti- 


nent for the reason that practically half 
of all the timber cut in the United 
States in 1913 was cut in these southern 
States. 

“A very necessary item that should 
not be overlooked is that of eliminating 
politics from the true conservation of 
this timber crop. With an appropria- 
tion of sufficient funds for fire protec- 
tion and these funds properly adminis- 
tered the perpetuity of this great indus- 
try will be insured. 

“T am, as stated, mightily interested 
and it seems to me that all of us should 
be interested in seeing this timber con- 
served, manufactured and marketed in 
an intelligent manner; not in a manner 
attempted by one of our northern 
States, where not even the mature and 
ripe timber is permitted to be cut, but 
allowed to go to waste. What we man- 
ufacture should be manufactured and 
marketed in a manner whereby it will 
be profitable to the community and of 
advantage to the consumer and with a 
reasonable and proper compensation for 
the poor fellow who has the hard 
knocks to contend with. Let us not lose 
sight of the fact that the logger and the 
lumberman are, as a rule, in the strictest 
sense of the term, the real pioneers of 
the community in which they operate.” 





Peeling Pulp Wood. 


James W. Sewall, of Old Town, Maine, has a crew of men employed in peeling pulp 
wood at Lowell, Maine. 
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Cornell’s forestry school has a girl 
student. She is Miss Mabel G. Beck- 
ley, and she is the second girl student 
the school has had in the past ten years. 
Miss Beckley is devoted to the subject 
and is doing admirable work, not only 
in the schoolroom but in the field work 
as well. 


Hubert Somers, of the Somers Brick 
Co., of Bakersville, N. J., reports find- 
ing some well preserved logs under the 
clay deposit in the company’s brickyard 
there, and has sent a piece of one to the 
American Forestry Association’s office. 
The logs were found about 24 feet un- 
der ground, the surface there being 
some forty feet above sea level. State 
Geologist, Henry B. Kummel, of New 
Jersey, estimates that the log is probably 
50,000 years old. At a comparatively 
recent period, geologically speaking, the 
southern portion of the State stood 
forty or fifty feet lower than at present. 
Previous to this submergence the land 
stood about as high as at the present 
time. Then grew the trees of which 
the logs found are a part. Followed 
the submergence and then the forma- 
tion of the clay beds and thousands of 
years later the rising of the land again 
to its present level. 


The seventh congress of the Interna- 
tional Union of Experimental Forest 
Institutes will be held in Hungary from 
Sept. 7 to 17 with the start of the ex- 
cursions and the meetings at Budapest. 
The delegates will visit, by train and au- 
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tomobile, a number of the forest schools 
throughout the country and hold a num- 
ber of meetings and discussions during 
the period they are together. 


The cruising and engineering depart- 
ment of the L. E. Campbell Lumber 
Company of Detroit, in charge of 
Charles A. Barnum, has just issued a 
very attractive pamphlet on the value 
of skilful cruising of timberland and 
the necessity of consulting forest en- 
gineers when in search of accurate 
knowledge of timber holdings. 


The Ames Forester, published an- 
nually by the Forestry Club of the Iowa 
State College, made its appearance in 
June and contains excellent articles by 
Prof. Nelson C. Brown, of Syracuse ; 
H. H. Richmond, W. G. Baxter, A. F. 
Hoffman, L. P. Wygle, Prof. L. H. 
Pammel, and Prof. G. B. MacDonald. 
It is well illustrated and is a publication 
of which the school may well be proud. 





The Department of Agriculture has 
just issued a pamphlet on Systematic 
Fire Protection in the California For- 
ests, by Coert DuBois, district forester 
of District 5, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. It is for the district officers 
and not for public distribution, and is 
designed to show how the forest fire 
problem must be worked out, the best 
methods and the most suitable ap- 
paratus employed in fighting it and in 
protecting the forests and how the high- 
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est standard of efficiency in the work 
may be secured and maintained. For- 
ester DuBois has had particular success 
in forest fire work, and whatever con- 
clusions he draws as a result of his wide 
experience are of marked value. 

There has been much in the news- 
papers of late about the volcanic activ- 
ity of Mt. Lassen, in California. For- 
est Service officials, however, who are 
on the ground, are reported by news- 
papers as saying that the disturbance 
is due to a geyser and is not volcanic. 
No smoke is ascending, but the steam 
forces upwards a large quantity of 
light-blue ashes and these have been 
scattered over portions of the country to 
a distance of twenty miles. 


This season’s reforestation work on 
the Black Hills National Forest in 
South Dakota covered an area of 867 
acres by direct seeding of yellow pine. 
This is the tenth consecutive year that 
work of this character has been done 
and a total area of over 6,000 acres has 
now been covered. The results have 
been uniformly successful and pros- 
pects for the establishment of a good 
forest cover on the Roubaix burn are 
very good. 

In addition to the direct seeding 15,- 
000 two-year-old yellow pine and 5,000 
Douglas fir seedlings were planted. 

Ralph M. Hosmer, who for several 
years has been director of forestry in 
Hawaii, has accepted the offer made to 
him by Cornell University to take 
charge of the forestry department there 
in place of Prof. Walter L. Mulford, 
who becomes the head of the depart- 
ment of forestry at the University of 
California at Berkeley, Cal. 





At this writing a State forester for 
Virginia has not yet been selected. The 
new law went into effect on June 1. 
Several well-known foresters have been 
mentioned for the place and Dr. Alder- 
man, dean of the University of Vir- 
ginia at Charlottesville, where the State 
forestry department will be located, as 
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the University is to pay the expenses of 
the work until the neeting of the next 
Assembly, in 1916, is expected to make 
an announcement of the appointment at 
almost any time. The man who takes 
the place will find the majority of the 
people of the State eager to learn how 
to care for their woodlots and forested 
lands, and it is generally expected that 
he will make such a good showing, 
for there is the opportunity to do so, 
that the citizens will insist upon their 
legislators, two years hence, providing 
a substantial appropriation for carrying 
on the work. 


During the spring of this year 867 
acres of the area known as the Roubaix 
Burn, in the Black Hills National For- 
est, were reforested by direct seeding. 
In addition, 15,000 yellow pine and 5,000 
Douglas fir seedlings were planted. 

This year’s work marks the tenth 
consecutive year this reforestation work 
has been done on the Black Hills Na- 
tional Forest. According to Forest 
Supervisor Kelleter, some of the earliest 
successful work done by the Forest 
Service was done on the Black Hills 
National Forest, and at the present time 
a very good stand of thrifty trees of 
good size is to be found on the oldest 
areas. Up to the present time a little 
over 6,000 acres have been reforested 
by direct seeding. 


Members of the North Carolina State 
Forestry Association and the Appa- 
lachian Park Association held a joint 
meeting at Asheville, N. C., on June 10 
and enthusiastically discussed forest 
conditions in North Carolina, and also 
the progress being made in securing an 
Appalachian Park. Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, State geologist, presided and 
there were several excellent addresses. 
Mrs. William J. Cocke, of Asheville, 
told how interested the women of the 
city are in the effort to conserve the 
forests of the State; State Forester 
Barton of Kentucky spoke about con- 
ditions in his State, and a very sound 
and practical address on the relation of 
the lumbermen to forestry was made 
by W. B. Townsend, of Townsend, 
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Tenn. At the meeting of the Appa- 
lachian Park Association Assistant 
United States Forester W. L. Hall told 
about the acquiring of national forests 
in the Appalachians. 

Hugh McRae, of Wilmington, N. C., 
was elected president of the State For- 
estry Association and State Forester 
J. S. Holmes was reelected secretary 
and treasurer. Resolutions deploring 
the death of George W. Vanderbilt and 
the departure of Dr. C. A. Schenck 
from this country, and also requesting 
a State appropriation of $10,000 for 
forest fire fighting were passed. 

The day following the business ses- 
sion the delegates and visitors spent in 
Pisgah forest, where they inspected the 
forest planting and viewed the tract of 
86,700 acres recently purchased by the 
Government. 





Foresters and conservationists all 
over the country were shocked by the 
untimely death, on June 11, of Overton 
W. Price, vice-president of the National 
Conservation Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and former Assistant United 
States Forester under Gifford Pinchot. 
Mr. Price was one of the best known 
foresters in America, starting active 
work in his profession in 1899 after 
thorough preparation, and attaining 
credit and distinction in all he did. He 
served with Gifford Pinchot during the 
latter's term in the Forest Service, 
doing such excellent work that Mr. 
Pinchot dedicates his latest book, “The 
Training of a Forester,” to him in these 
words: “To Overton W. Price, friend 
and fellow-worker, te whom is due, 
more than to any other man, the high 
efficiency of the United States Forest 
Service.” 

After leaving the Service Mr. Price 
devoted himself to his duties with the 
National Conservation Association and 
to private forestry work which included 
representation of the forestry interests 
of the late George W. Vanderbilt and 
work for the Canadian Government in 
British Columbia, and other details. He 
also made many valuable contributions 
to forestry and conservation literature, 


his last work of this kind being his 
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article in the June issue of AMERICAN 
Forestry. Mr. Price was in the prime 
of life, and his passing has occasioned 
widespread and heartfelt regret. His 
mother, his wife and four children 
survive him. 


A comprehensive circular giving de- 
tailed information regarding the hotels, 
camps, transportation lines, and points 
of interest in the Yellowstone National 
Park has just been issued by direction 
of Secretary Lane. Travel to the Yel- 
lowstone has been developed to such a 
degree that there are listed two lines 
for the transportation of tourists, a 
hotel company operating five hotels, two 
camping companies operating stage 
lines and permanent camps, and _ five 
firms or individuals catering to special 
camping parties. There are descrip- 
tions of the formations of the terraces 
at Mammoth Hot Springs, the geyser 
basins along Gibbon and_ Firehole 
Rivers, and the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. The circular contains in- 
teresting notes on the varying action of 
the geysers, the colored pools, and the 
hot springs. 


In New York's railways of over 8,000 
miles practically all of the ties used in 
the tracks come from other States 
Longleaf pine and oak are brought 
from the South and chestnut from 
the southern Appalachian Mountains. 
These ties now cost the railroads from 
65 to 80 cents apiece, whereas 15 years 
ago they could be purchased for from 
35 to 50 cents apiece. Many railroads 
are planting trees to supply ties for the 
future. Metal and concrete ties have 
proven to be unsatisfactory, as they 
lack the essential elasticity. In Ger- 
many and France more wooden ties are 
used annually in spite of the gradually 
increasing cost. 

With the acquisition by the Federal 
Government of Pisgah Forest, the 
property extending through the for- 
ested part of three counties of western 
North Carolina, there comes to lum- 
bermen and other owners of woodland 
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in that region the unexampled oppor- 
tunity to secure adequate protection of 
their land from fire. The administra- 
tion of the National Forests believes 
that fire protection to be effective must 
be general. They, therefore, not only 
protect their own lands by every possi- 
ble means, but they endeavor to cooper- 
ate with all surrounding owners, as 
well as with the State, the railroads, and 
other agencies, in order to secure the 
best results. 


The State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse warns owners of farms and 
country estates of the very serious dan- 
ger which threatens the Hickory trees 
in the various parts of New York State. 
In some regions a large percentage 
(sometimes as high as 80 per cent) of 
the hickories have been killed by the 
hickory bark beetle, a small insect which 
lives between the inner bark and sap 
wood of the trees and by means of its 
tunnels cuts off the flow of sap to the 
upper part of the tree. The hickory 
tree in this State is doomed both as a 
shade tree and from a commercial 
standpoint unless active work is done 
to check this insect. This can be done 
only by cutting the trees killed the pre- 
vious season and so disposing of the 
bark and branches as to destroy the 
young living insects within. The best 
way is to burn the entire tree or sub- 
merge it in water for two weeks. Ordi- 
narily these measures should be taken 
before May 1, but this year, owing to 
the backward spring, the larve are still 
in the bark, and if the work is done 
thoroughly many trees which will 
otherwise be killed this summer may 
still be saved. 


The Sophomore Summer Camp of 
the New York State College of Forestry 
opened on the Catskill Forest Station, 
near Tannersville in the Catskills, on 
June 1. Fifty-four Sophomores from 
the college will be in camp for eight 
weeks. As one part of the practical 
training at the camp the amount of 
standing timber on 2,000 acres of moun- 
tain land typical to that section of the 


~~ 


Catskills will be estimated. In addition, 
the boys will be required to study the 
growth of the various trees in order to 
determine how much timber can be re- 
moved annually without endangering 
the condition of the forest. 


Interest in reforestation in south 
Ohio is increasing. By far the biggest 
project of this nature is that of the 
Carbondale Coal Company, the tract of 
which is located in the northern part 
of Athens County. Initial steps have 
been taken in reforesting the waste 
lands of the tract, which contains about 
2,500 acres. The company has planted 
to date over 100,000 trees, mostly tulip 
poplar, pine and red oak, and it is their 
intention to extend the planting each 
year. The Carbondale tract is typical 
of the hill region of southeastern Ohio. 
Much of the area now idle is of the old 
field type, and is non-agricultural. The 
coves are well adapted to tulip poplar 
and the slopes to pine and red oak. 
Test plantations of white, red, pon- 
derosa, Austrian and Jack pines, were 
made in the spring of 1914. While the 
native timber of this section is hard- 
wood, some of the pines appear well 
adapted to old, worn-out fields, and it 
is quite likely they will be of service in 
the reforestation of much of the region 
occupied by the coal measures. A 
white pine planting, made four or five 
years ago by the Carbondale Company, 
while not successful, due to inferior 
planting stock, indicates that the species 
is well adapted to the conditions at 
hand. 

The company has also undertaken the 
conservative management of over a 
thousand acres of second growth tim- 
ber land. Cutting is being done accord- 
ing to forestry principles. The com- 
pany maintains its own sawmill, and all 
mine timbers are supplied from the 
tract. 

The Carbondale system is ideal and 
should be adopted by every coal com- 
pany in Ohio, where conditions are 
similar. The President of the com- 
pany, Colonel Richard Enderlin, is not 
only an enthusiast on forestry, but he 
has a remarkable insight in practical 
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forestry methods. He not only wants 
to improve his own forest property but 
wants others to do the same. No other 
man in Ohio manifests more public 
spirit or genuine unselfish interest in 
forest conservation, and he will be a 
power in advancing forestry in this 
State. His efficient Superintendent, 
Mr. M. H. Doolittle, is in active charge 
of the forest. With these two men at 
the helm great things can be expected 
at Carbondale. 


Secretary Lane has appointed Mark 
Daniels as Landscape Engineer and 
General Superintendent of National 
Parks. The Secretary’s appreciation of 
the necessity of a fixed plan as an es- 
sential in the economic administration 
and proper development of the parks 
resulted in this appointment. Mr. 
Daniels is from San Francisco and has 
recently completed an advanced inves- 
tigation in the post-graduate depart- 
ments at Harvard University upon the 
subject of the economic value of art, 
the results of which investigations it is 
hoped will be off the press early in the 
ensuing year. If his duties in connec- 
tion with his present appointment will 
permit, Mr. Daniels will act as a mem- 
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ber of a commission to report to their 
respective governments upon the needs 
of several parks in Europe. Mr. Dan- 
iels will bend his energies toward the 
completion of a set of plans for each 
of the parks to the end that not only 
shall the inharmonious be eliminated, 
but that there shall be a definite plan 
for the park administrators to work to. 


The Eucalyptus Hardwood Associa- 
tion of California held its first annual 
meeting recently and elected the follow- 
ing Directors to serve for the ensuing 
year: Mr. Wm. H. Brintnall, formerly 
President of Drovers’ Bank, Chicago; 
Mr. L. M. Pratt, President of Pratt 
Eucalyptus Investment Company; Mr. 
F. S. Churchill, President of Los Ber- 
ros Forest Company; Mr. C. F. Cook, 
with the Eucalyptus Culture 
Company, and Mr. C. H. McWilliams, 
President of the Southern California 
Eucalyptus Growers’ Association. The 
Directors met and elected L. M. Pratt, 
President; F. S. Churchill, First Vice- 
President; C. F. Cook, Second Vice- 
President; C. H. McWilliams, Secre- 
tary, and ‘Theodore B. Comstock, 
Treasurer. 


associated 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


“THE Farm Lot,” by E. G. Cheyney and J. 
B. Wentling. Price, $1.50 (The Macmil- 
lan Co.). 

Is an addition to the Rural Science Series 
which have for some time been a feature of 
the special publications issued by the Mac- 
millans. The book, which is exceptionally 
well printed and illustrated, is designed to 
aid the farmer in the establishment, care and 
utilization of small patches of timberland 
on his farm and will be found of great prac- 
tical benefit, as the authors have told in 
simple, precise English, and in popular style, 
just what to do with all kinds of woodlots 
and the best varieties of timber to encourage. 





“THE TRAINING OF A Forester,” by Gifford 
Pinchot. Price, $1.00 (Lippincott’s). 
Certainly no man is better equipped than 

Mr. Pinchot to write of what is necessary in 

the training of a forester, and of what the 

aspirant for entrance into the profession 
needs. 


He very frankly says “I urge nv man 


to make forestry his profession, but rather 
to keep away from it if he can. In forestry 
a man is either altogether at home or very 
much out of place. Unless he has a compell- 
ing love for the Forester’s life and the For- 
ester’s work, let him keep out of it.” The 
book tells in succinct style what the forest 
is, what the forester’s knowledge should be 
and of all the various steps in the develop- 
ment of a forester. 

“IL-UMBER AND Its Uses,” by R. S. Kellogg. 
Price, $1.00 (The Radford Architectural 
Company). 

Contractors, architects, builders, and even 
the lumbermen themselves have long felt the 
need of such a book as this, for it tells what 
lumber is, what the various kinds are best 
suited for and, in fact, as much in detail 
about lumber and its uses as any intelligent 
man, wishing the information, could ask. It 
is a book which should have a large sale 
and should be well worn by constant usage 
for reference by any possessing it. 
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(Books and periodical articles indexed in the 
Library of the United States 


Forest Service.) 
Forestry as a Whole 


Hudson, W. F. A. A handbook of forestry. 
82 p. il. Watford, Eng., The Cooper 
laboratory for economic research, 1913. 


Proceedings and reports of associations, 
State forest officers, ete. 
Connecticut—State forester. Seventh report. 
30 p. maps. New Haven, Conn., 1914. 
Hongkong, China—Botanical and forestry 
dept. Report for the year 1912. 14 p. 

Hongkong, 1912. 

India—Baluchistan—Forest dept. Progress 
report of forest administration for 1912- 
13. 31 p. Calcutta, 1914. 

India—Bihar and Orissa—Forest dept. An- 
nual progress report on forest adminis- 
tration, 1912-13. 60 p. Patna, 1913. 

India—Punjab—Forest dept. Progress report 
on forest administration for 1912-13. 71 
p. Lahore, 1913. 

Maryland—State board of forestry. Report 
for 1912 and 1913. 56 p. pl. Baltimore, 
1914. 

New Jersey—Forest park reservation com- 
mission. Ninth annual report, 1913. 82 
p. pl. Trenton, 1914. 

St. Petersburg—Lyesnoi institut (Forest in- 
stitute). Izvyestiya (Contributions), vol. 
26. 63 p. St. Petersburg, 1913. 


Forest History 


Fabricius, L. Geschichte der naturwissen- 
schaften in der forstwissenschaft bis zum 
jahre 1830. 137 p. Stuttgart, E. Ulmer, 
1906. 


Forest Education 


Forest schools 

Harvard university—School of forestry. 
Prospectus, 1914-15. 34 p. il. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1914. 


Forest Legislation 


Maryland—State board of forestry. Forest 
laws of Maryland. 8 p. Baltimore, Md., 
1914. (Forestry leaflet no. 15.) 

New Hampshire—Forestry commission. The 
fire wardens’ manual; laws relating to 
forest protection and instruction to for- 
est fire wardens, lookout watchmen, and 
patrolmen. 72 p. Concord, 1914. (Bul- 
letin 5.) 





Forest Description 


Montana—Dept. of agriculture and publicity. 
The resources and opportunities of 
Montana, 1914 edition. 304 p. il. maps. 


Helena, Mont., 1914. 


Forest Botany 
Trees, classification and description 
Maiden, J. H. A critical revision of the 
genus Eucalyptus, pts. 20-21. pl. Sydney, 
N. S. W., 1914. 


Silvics 
Silvical characteristics of trees 
Hay, R. D. Rate of growth of indigenous 
commercial trees. 2 p. Sydney, 1914. 


(New South Wales—Dept. of forestry. 
Bulletin no. 8.) 

Studies of species 

Jackson, A. G. and Knapp, J. B. Western 
red cedar in the Pacific northwest. 24 p 
il. Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., West 
Coast lumberman, 1914. 

Forest soils 

Parrozzani, A. L/azote nei terreni di bosco 
(Nitrogen in forest soils). 22 p. Acireale, 
Tip. Orario delle Ferrovie, 1913 

Parrozzani, A. Condizioni fisiche e chimiche 
nei terreni silvani e coltivati del bosco 
Santo Pietro in Caltagirone (Physical 
and chemical conditions in the sterile and 
cultivated soils of the forest of Santo 
Pietro in Caltagirone). 46 p. Acireale, 
Tip. Orario delle Ferrovie, 1913. 


Silviculture 


Planting 

New Hampshire—Forestry commission. Re- 
foresting waste and cut-over land. 27 p. 
Concord, 1914. (Bulletin 4.) 


Forest Protection 


Insects 

Britton, W. E. The brown-tail moth. 26 p. 
il. New Haven Conn., 1914. (Connecti- 
cut—Agricultural experiment _ station. 
Bulletin 182.) 


Diseases 

Anderson, P. J. The morphology and life 
history of the chestnut blight fungus. 44 
. pl. Harrisburg, 1914. (Pa. chestnut 
tree blight commission. Bulletin 7.) 

Long, W. H. The death of chestnuts and 
oaks due to Armillaria mellea. 9 p. pl. 
Wash., D. C., 1914. (U. S—Dept of 
agriculture. Bulletin 89.) 

Nellis, J. C. Uses for chestnut timber killed 
by the bark disease. 24 p. il. Wash., 
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D. C., 1914. (U. S—Dept of agriculture. 
Farmers’ bulletin 582.) 

New Hampshire—Forestry commission. The 
chestnut bark disease; control, utilization. 
40 p. Concord, 1914. (Bulletin 6.) 

Fire 

California—State board of forestry. Annual 
fire report, 1913. 94 p. il, maps. Sacra- 
mento, 1914. 

California—State board of forestry. The 
forest protection problem in California. 
7 p. Sacramento, 1914. (Bulletin no. 5.) 

California—State board of forestry. The 
governor has proclaimed Apr. 18, 1914, 
fire prevention day. 12 p. il. Sacra- 
mento, 1914. 

United States—Forest service. Systematic 
fire protection in the California forests, 
by C. Dubois. 99 p. il. Wash., D. C., 
1914. 

Howard, W. G. Forest fires. 52 p. il. pl. 
Albany, 1914. (New York—Conservation 
commission. Bulletin 10.) 


Forest Mensuration 


Bentley, J. Methods of determining the 
value of timber in the farm woodlot. 36 
p. il. Ithaca, N. Y., 1914. (Cornell 
university—New York state college of 
agriculture. Cornell reading courses, vol. 
3, no. 62; Farm forestry series no. 4.) 


Forest Economics 


Taxation and tariff 

Massachusetts—Commission on the taxation 
of wild or forest lands. Report, Jan., 
1914. 98 p. Boston, Wright and Potter 
printing co., 1914. 

Statistics 

United States—Forest service. The country’s 
forests. 14 p. Wash., D. C.. 1914. 

United States—Forest service. Our timber 
supply. 8 p. Wash., D. C., 1914. 


Forest Utilization 


Lumber industry 
Bruce, E. S. Flumes and fluming. 36 p. il. 


pl. Wash., D. C., 1914. (U. S.—Dept. 
of agriculture Bulletin 87.) 

Wood using industries 

3etts, N. de W. Rocky mountain mine tim- 
bers. 34 p. il. Wash., D. C.. 1914. (U. 
S.—Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 77.) 

Surface, H. E. Suitability of longleaf pine 
for paper pulp. 26 p. Wash., D. C.. 1914. 
(U. S—Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 
72.) 


Wood preservation 

(American wood preservers’ association. Pro- 
ceedings of the 10th annual meeting, Jan. 
20-22, 1914. 501 p. il. Baltimore, Md.., 
1914. 

Great Britain-—Board of agriculture and 
fisheries. Preservation of outdoor tim- 
ber. 4 p. London, 1914. 
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Auxiliary Subjects 


Conservation of natural resources 

Louisiana—Conservation commission. Re- 
port, 1912-14. 136 p. il, maps. New 
Orleans, 1914. 


National parks 

Canada—Dept. of the interior—Dominion 
parks branch. Report of the Commis- 
sioner of dominion parks for the year 
ending Mar. 31, 1913. 96 p. il. Ottawa, 
1914. 


Drought 

Rotmistrov, V. G. The nature of drought 
according to the evidence of the Odessa 
experiment field. 48 p. pl. Odessa. 
Russia, Dept. of agriculture, 1913. 

Periodical Articles 

Miscellaneous periodicals 

American city, Apr., 1914.—Tree planting on 
city and suburban streets, p. 343-4. 

Bulletin of the American geographic so- 
ciety, May, 1914—A method of esti- 
mating rainfall by the growth of trees, 
by A. E. Douglass, p. 321-35. 

Canadian magazine, May, 1914.—Warning 
against deforestation, by N. S. Rankin, 
p. 57-62. 

Country gentleman, May 9, 1914——Is the 
cedar chest moth proof, by S. J. Record, 
p. 944. 

Fire prevention, May, 1914.—How the beau- 
tiful forests of New York state are 
protected from fire, by G. E. Van Ken- 
nen, p. 8-9. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Apr. 18, 1914.—Aus- 
tralian acacias, p. 262. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, May 23, 1914.—New 
Chinese species, by E. Beckett, p. 344-5. 

National wool grower, May, 1914.—Sheep 
do not injure forests, p. 16-20. 

Overland monthly, May, 1914.—California’s 
great lumber industry, by J. Davis, p. 
436-41. 

Philippine agricultural review, Apr., 1914.— 
Bureau of forestry exhibit, Philippine 
exposition, by E. E. Schneider, p. 185-8. 

Popular science monthly, June, 1914.—The 
future of the chestnut tree in North 
America, by A. H. Graves, p. 551-66. 

Scientific American, May 2, 1914.—French 
artificial wood, p. 366; The forests of 
Switzerland, p. 387. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture. Journal 
of agricultural research, May, 1914.— 
Two new wood destroying fungi, by J. R. 
Wier, p. 163-5. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture. Year- 
book, 1913.—Practical tree surgery, by 
J. F. Collins, p. 163-90; Economic waste 
from soil erosion, by R. O. E. Davis, 
p. 207-20. 

United States—War dept. Professional 
memoirs, Corps of engineers, U. S. army, 
May-June, 1914.—Flood prevention, by 
J. C. Oakes, p. 423-38. 
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United States—Weather bureau. Monthly 
weather review, Feb., 1914——The value 
of weather forecasts in the problem of 
protecting forests from fire, by E. A. 
Beals, p. 111-19. 


Trade journals and consular reports 


American lumberman, May 16, 1914.—Piling 
and drying lumber, by M. C. Berne, p. 
45-6; uses for holly, p. 47; Commercial 
uses of magnolia, p. 47. 

American lumberman, May 30, 1914.—New 
York forest products exposition, p. 
31-4. 

Barrel and box, May, 1914.—Waste in manu- 
facture of tight cooperage, p. 37; Annual 
use of hemlock box lumber, p. 48-9. 

Engineering news, Mar. 19, 1914.—Tests of 
some joints used in heavy framing, by 
H. D. Dewell, p. 593-8. 

Hardwood record, May 10, 1914.—The forest 
products exposition, p. 21-37. 

Hardwood record, May 25, 1914.—Crushing 
strength of wood, p. : No substitute 
for wooden shuttles, p. 29; Utilization 
of basswood, by N. C. Brown, p. 30-1; 
Influence of source of seed upon forest 
growth, p. 31. 








Lumber trade journal, June 1, 1914.—Annual 
meeting of Louisiana forestry associa- 
tion, p. 25-27; Yale forest students 
study lumbering on lands of Grest 
southern lumber co., p. 33. 

Lumber world review, May 25, 1914.—The 
grading of timber on the strength basis, 
by A. T. North, p. 27-9; Western larch; 
its distribution, qualities, uses, by N. C. 
Brown, p. 30-2. 

Mississippi valley lumberman, May 29, 1914. 

-The wood silo, by G. E. Townsend, 
p. 35. 

Paper, May 13, 1914.—Course of study in 
pulp and paper science, by R. H. Mc- 
Kee, p. 16-19. 

Paper, May 20, 1914.—Technology of the 
sulphite pulp process, by G. P. Steffen- 
son, p. 16-21; Forests and storage reser- 
voirs vs. floods, p. 36. 

Paper, May 27, 1914.—Woodpulp from tree 
waste, p. 21. 

Paper trade journal, May 21, 1914.—Manu- 
facture of sulphite pulp, by G. B. Steffen- 
son, p. 42-50. 

Pioneer western lumberman, May 15, 1914.— 
Logging, past and present, by G. A. 
Buell, p. 15, 23-6. 

Pioneer western lumberman, June 1, 1914.— 
Laurel, a California hardwood, p. 11. 

St. Louis lumberman, May 15, 1914.—Report 
of the Conservation committee of the 
National lumber ‘manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, p. 75-6; Forest products exposi- 
tion, p. 88-101. 

St. Louis lumberman, June 1, 1914.—Pro- 


posed grading of yellow pine timber for 
structural purposes, p. 81; Laying wood 
paving in London, p. 87. 

Timber trade journal, May 16, 1914. 
Japanese oak, p. 1034-5. 

Timberman, May, 1914.—Lumber declared 
most valuable and adaptive building ma- 
terial, p. 27-9; Timberman correspond- 
ents advocate the air dried shingles, p. 
36-7; Forest protection in Oregon and 
Washington makes marked progress, p. 
49; Aerial logging system, p. 51-2. 

U. S. daily consular report, May 15, 1914.— 
Pacific coast timber for Indian railways, 
by H. D. Baker, p. 893; Chinese studying 
forestry in the Philippines, by G. E. 
Anderson, p. 893. 

U. S. daily consular report, May 21, 1914.— 
French market for American staves, by 
J. B. Osborne, p. 1012; The cultiva- 
tion of lac in India, by J. A. Smith, p. 
1016-17. 

U. S. daily consular report, May 23, 1914.— 
Basel market for imported lumber, by 
P. Holland, p. 1067. 

U. S. daily consular report, June 5, 1914. 
Shooks and packing material in Canary 
islands, by H. Brett, p. 1326-7. 

U. S. daily consular report, June 9, 1914. 
Hardwood forests of South America, by 
I. A. Manning and others, p. 1406-7; 
Lumber and timber products abroad, by 
B. F. Yost and others, p. 1408-9. 

West Coast lumberman, June 1, 1914.—The 
structural properties of Douglas fir and 
long leaf yellow pine, by O. P. M. Goss, 
p. 20-1; Utilization of fir by distillation, 
by G. M. Hunt, p. 24-6. 


Forest journals. 


Allgemeine forst- und jagdzeitung, Apr., 1914. 
—Wissenschaft und erfahrung, p. 117- 
26; Chemie des holzes, by F. Moll, p. 
126-32. 

3ulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de 
Belgique, Apr., 1914.—Le domaine de 
Hodinfosse, by G. Crahay, p. 215-29. 

Indian forester, Apr., 1914.—The concentra- 
tion of regeneration operations, by M. R. 
K. Jerram, p. 141-7; Sal regeneration 
in the Duars forests, by E. O. Sheb- 
beare and others, p. 147-54; Wood dis- 
tillation in Indiana and America, p. 158- 
60; The forest of Dean, p. 160-4. 

North woods, May, 1914.—Minnesota club 
women and conservation, by Mrs. C. L. 
Atwood, p. 21-7. 

Naturwissenschaftliche zeitschrift fiir forst- 
und landwirtschaft, Feb., 1914.—Pflan- 
zenpathologische bilder und notizen aus 
den nordamerikanischen waldern, by C. 
von Tubeuf, p. 89-91. 

Revue des eaux et forets, Apr. 15, 1914.—La 
situation des forets de la Réunion au 
premier janvier, 1914, by A. J. Bonnet, 
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p. 249-53; Du calcul de la possibilité des 
sapiniéres jardinées, p. 254-7. 

Revue des eaux et forets, May 1, 1914.—Les 
statistiques forestiéres au commence- 
ment du XIXe siécle, by H. de Coincy, 
p. 281-8; Bulletin forestier étranger; le 
Mexique, by G. Gainet, p. 289-302. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fur fortswesen, 
Apr., 1914.—Die schiffbarmacher des 
Oberrheins und die interressen des 
Schweizerischen holzhandels, by G. 
Brugger, p. 108-10; Beschadigung durch 
den erlenrusselkafer, p. 115-16. 

Tree talk, May, 1914.—Pruning street trees, 
by R. W. Curtis, p. 9-11; Two on-coming 
insect pests, by W. E. Britton, p. 12-13; 
The elm leaf miner and its control, by 
C. W. Herrick, p. 15-17; A hardy Eng- 
lish walnut, p. 19-21. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, Mar., 
1914.—Die dtirreschaden von 1911 in den 
anhaltischen staatsforsten, by Reuss, p. 
70-82; Die waldarbeiterfrage, by Lie- 
beneiner, p. 90-8; Die eichenwalder des 
europaischen Russlands, by G. Wysotzki, 
p. 98-101; Die alte forstakademie und 
das neue forstliche museum zu Ebers- 
walde, by Moller und Ortmann, p. 129- 
42; Beitrage zur forstgeschichte der 
Churmark wahrend der 2. halfte des 18. 
jahrhunderts, by A. Schwappach, p. 142- 
58; Die durch steinkohlenverbrennung 
am walde entstehenden und vermuteten 
rauchschaden, by C. Baltz, p. 158-74. 
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Hit the Trail with a 
Stopple Kook Kit 


T’S a real friend in need to the outdoor man. 
Consists of all the utensils necessary he the 
preparation of a meal for two persons—detach- 
able handles, folding broiler, nesting fry pans and 
coffee pot. 
When not in use the entire outfit can be so com- 
pactly folded as to fit comfortably into the pocket. 
All you need to prepare a piping hot meal, any- 
where, whenever you get hungry, is a Stopple "Kook 
Kit, food and a little fire. 
Thousands in use—Every user an enthusiastic 
booster. 


m4 g At your Dealer's 
Price $2.50 or direct 
Descriptive circular on request 


STOPPLE KOOK KIT COMPANY 
28 A Street ALMA, MICH. 








Forestry and 
Lumbering 
Problems 


{Reports of expert investigative 
committees on problems vitally 
affecting all who are in any 
way interested in forestry and 
lumber. 


“A most valuable addition to 
the literature on these subjects. 


400 pages, bound in green 


Price $1.15, postpaid 


American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 








ORCHIDS ORCHIDS 








We are specialists in Orchids, we col- 
lect, import, grow, sell and export this class 
of plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of Orchids may be had on application. Also 
special lists of freshly imported unestab- 
lished Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT, N. J. 
Orchid Growers and Importers 














Use Press Clippings 


It will more than pay you to secure our ex- 
tensive service, covering all subjects, such as Polo, 
Golf, Tennis, trade and personal, and receive the 
benefit of the best and most systematic reading of 
all papers and periodicals, here and abroad, at 
minimum cost. Why miss taking advantage for 
obtaining the best possible service in your line? 

Our service is taken by all progressive business 
men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., and is the 
card index for securing what you want and need, 
as every article of interest is at your daily command. 

Write for terms; or send your order for 100 

clippings at $5, or 1,000 clippings at $365. 
Special rates quoted on Large rders. 

The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau “‘pro5.Scc0" 
Cambridge Bldg.,334 Fifth Ave.,Cor.33d St.New York 
Established 1888. Send for our Desk Calendar 




















